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The Reading Convention 


HARLES R. FOSTER, who was elected president of the 
i P. S. E. A. December 28 at the annual meeting in 

Reading, is the principal of the State Teachers College 
at Indiana. Previous to taking this position in May, 1927, 
Dr. Foster was first associate superintendent of schools in 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Foster was born near Oil City and has lived in Pennsyl- 
vania all his life. He was graduated in 1896 from the Clarion 
State Normal School which he entered from the public schools 
of Warren County. Later he studied at the University of Pitts- 
burgh where he received degrees of A.B., A.M., and LL.D. 

After graduating from normal school Dr. Foster began 
his career as a teacher in a one-room country school in North 
Versailles Township, Allegheny County. After two years of 
teaching he went to the McKeesport schools where he was an 
elementary principal for seven years. From McKeesport he 
went to Pittsburgh where he served successively as elementary 
principal, high school principal, and associate superintendent 








of schools. 


Dr. Foster has proved his interest in education by writing 


Charles R. Foster a book “Extra 


President of the P. S. E. A. 


HE vigorous, dynamic administration of 
a. President Joseph F. Noonan and the 

1928 Executive Council rose to a fitting 
climax in the annual convention at Reading, 
December 27 and 28. With approximately 3,500 
members in attendance and with 600 official 
delegates in the House of Delegates, the 58,324 
members of the Association were well repre- 
sented. The official program and the committee 
reports required a convention issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL of sixty-four 
pages.* Thirty imported speakers presented 
widely divergent points of view and supplied 
an abundance of professional stimulation. 

The committee on local arrangements, head- 
ed by Superintendent Landis Tanger and Wal- 
ter S. Frees, president of the Reading Teach- 
ers Association, did everything humanly pos- 
sible to make the convention outstanding, and 
their efforts were crowned with success. (See 
resolution No. 2, page 340). Even the weather 
man cooperated by furnishing ideal winter 
weather. 

The new senior high school building with 
auditorium seating 2,100, with wide corridors 
for the commercial exhibits, and with ample 
office space for registration provided a set-up 
unequalled at any of our recent State conven- 


*A limited number of copies are available and will be 
‘ent to members upon request. 
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Curricular Activities in High School” and by 


contributing numerous articles to educational journals. 


tions. That physical plant justified Will Du- 
rant’s appraisement that the building is the 
finest high school edifice he has seen. But it 
required more than one building to house the 
meetings of forty-one distinct organizations, 
so Reading opened the Southern Junior High 
School, the Northeast Junior High School, and 
its magnificent new Museum. The disastrous 
fire in the chapel of Schuylkill College during 
the first session of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association necessitated the scheduling 
of the meeting of the Department of Higher 
Education in the Northeast Junior High School 
instead of at Schuylkill College as planned. 

Public interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion has never before been so keen. The Read- 
ing Eagle and the Reading Morning Times de- 
tailed able reporters on the convention and 
were most generous with their space. The 
Evening Bulletin and the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia, the Harrisburg papers, and oth- 
ers carried good accounts of the actions of the 
House of Delegates and the addresses. 

As a step toward tenure, the House of Dele- 
gates approved the Bill for an Act to write 
in the school code the continuing contract for 
teachers. To promote thrift, that body author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to report 
on group insurance. To extend the welfare 

(Turn to page 390) 





Resolutions Adopted at Reading 
Convention 


T the general session, Friday evening, 
~*~ December 28, the Resolutions Commit- 

tee report was made by M. S. Bentz, 
chairman. The following resolutions were 
presented and adopted without a dissenting 
vote: 

1. We express our sincere appreciation to 
our retiring president, Joseph F. Noonan, to 
our executive secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, to 
the Executive Council, and to all others who 
have contributed to the success of the program 
at this meeting. 

2. We express our deepest appreciation to 
the citizens of the city of Reading, the board 
of public instruction, the superintendent of 
schools, Landis Tanger, the public press, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Reserves, the teachers, 
and pupils of the Reading schools, and all oth- 
ers. in the city of Reading who have aided in 
the success of the convention. 

8. We wish to express by this means our 
sincere loyalty to our State Superintendent. 
John A. H. Keith. We also wish to assure him 
our full cooperation in his untiring efforts to 
advance educational policy in our State. 

4. We wish to extend, through our secre- 
tary, the greetings of our Association to Walter 
Damrosch, gifted musician and_ inspired 
teacher whose life and labors have fostered 
the appreciation of good music and developed 
the standards of musical taste throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We recom- 
mend that radio equipment be installed in the 
schools of this Commonwealth in order that 
the youth may have the opportunity of get- 
ting inspiration through sympathetic contact 
with such great leaders. 

5. Many thoughtful and high minded crit- 
ics of our national life are pointing out the 
evidences that, despite many years of compul- 
sory education, large numbers of our popula- 
tion are not sufficiently educated to meet the 
responsibilities of a democracy whose environ- 
ment is constantly changing. They aver that 
the material and scientific progress of the Re- 
public have been accompanied by decline in cul- 
tural and spiritual values. Present day civiliza- 
tion must depend for its survival upon deliber- 
ately constructed programs of education. We, 
therefore, affirm that the influence of this Asso- 
ciation should be directed toward awakening 
thought in the minds of teachers and directors 
of education so that out of the present con- 
fusion as to educational aims and values there 
may be achieved a consistent philosophy of 
education. This education should aim to equip 


men with the intellectual tools adequate to an 
industrial world and lead, moreover, to in. 
creased respect for spiritual values to the 
end that our material prosperity will be ac. 
companied by the saving grace of a culture 
which will inure to good taste, critical think. 
ing, and to that openness of mind which tends 
to dispel prejudice. 

6. We strongly champion the equalization 
of school opportunities. Inasmuch as many 
children in the rural districts suffer from a 
lack of equalized opportunity we favor a just 
and feasible plan that will attract desirable 
teachers to rural school positions. 

7. When the functions and processes of 
government were simple, little education was 
required to exercise the duties of citizenship. 
But now that the government with its multi- 
plicity of agencies, can be entrusted only to 
an intelligent citizenry, we favor legislation 
limiting the voting privilege to those who can 
exercise it intelligently. 

8. We favor a twelve-month payment plan 
for teachers’ salaries. Teachers who are paid 
monthly during the teaching year are faced 
with much inconvenience during the summer 
months. We believe that salaries paid in 
twelve monthly instalments instead of ten pay- 
ments or fewer would not only make for 
greater ease in budgeting incomes but also 
for greater satisfaction and contentment with 
the teachers. We see no reason why teachers 
should not be paid the year round as workers 
in other lines of employment are paid. 

9. We favor a larger unit for educational 
administration, believing that it would result 
in a more equitable tax rate. The compre 
hensive survey made by a committee of this 
Association, a report of which was presented 
at the Lancaster meeting, showed that gross 
inequalities of educational opportunity often 
result from adhering to small units as origin- 
ally constituted; that the amount of prop- 
erty valuation lying back of each teacher 
varies from $22,000 to a million and a half, 
and that some of the poorer districts have low 
standards for teachers, curricula, supplies, at- 
tendance, and housing conditions. 

It is self-evident that the most efficient and 
most economical type of school administration 
can only be realized when children are trans- 
ported and gathered at central points for 
proper classification and increased contacts 
and that the proper way to solve the problems 
inhering in our local system is through the 
gradual adoption of a county unit. 
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10. In consideration of the many unem- 
ployed properly certificated teachers in the 
State, ‘we recommend that the issuing of 
emergency certificates be discouraged. We fur- 
ther recommend that the exercise of this 
power shall be employed only after full and 
conclusive evidence is presented that no prop- 
erly certificated teacher may be had for the 
vacancy. 

11. For the protection of properly certifi- 
cated teachers or prospective teachers con- 
forming to the regulations of the State Coun- 
cil of Education, we earnestly recommend that 
the State Superintendent erase from the list 
of eligible institutions all institutions that will 
not conform to the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in reference to the 
certification of teachers or where it has been 
definitely shown irregularities are practised 
to circumvent the proper certification of 
teachers. 

12. Believing that the observance of law 
is the backbone of our democracy, therefore, 
we urge upon the teachers of this Common- 
wealth the necessity of imbuing in the minds 
of the youth of today respect and honor for 
the laws of community, State, and nation, so 
that our citizens will desire the establishment 
of wholesome moral standards and spiritual 
ideals, 

13. The system of requiring political as- 
sessments under the guise of voluntary contri- 
butions has recently been extended to embrace 
public school officials of this Commonwealth. 
We believe that favorable response to these 
demands is to be regarded as unethical, and, 
on the part of commissioned officers, a viola- 
tion of the spirit of their oath of office. We 
affirm the principle that teachers have the 
right and the duty to administer their func- 
tions unhampered by political obligations or 
allegiances. Furthermore, we urge the teach- 
ers and officers of the Commonwealth to sei 
themselves in opposition to a system which is 
incompatible with the patriotic ideals that 
teachers are expected to foster. 

14, Since considerable propaganda, osten- 
sibly educational in character, but, in fact, 
harmful and often of little or no educational 
value, has gradually worked its way into the 
public schools through cleverly written text 
books, and other materials distributed gratuit- 
ously; we hereby recommend that all such 
materials be scrupulously and discriminately 
studied, and that approval be given only to 
such as are of real educational worth. 

15. A careful study of the economic dis- 
tribution of wealth throughout the various 
school districts of this Commonwealth clearly 
reveals extreme inequalities as to the abilities 
of the various districts to maintain and sup- 
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port their respective school organizations. We 
hold that a new basis for the distribution of 
State subsidies should be formulated, which 
would provide for the difference in the relative 
economic abilities of the various districts, and 
would meet and maintain the plans set up by 
the State. 

16. In view of the great amount of drink- 
ing of intoxicating drink even among young 
people, and in view of the fact that the teach- 
ing of scientific temperance has largely dis- 
appeared from our text books and our schools, 
we urge upon all school officials the import- 
ance of continuing the temperance instruction 
that in past years proved so effective. 

17. We learn with satisfaction that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania contemplates 
the erection of an educational building at 
Harrisburg, which will be in beauty an¢ use- 
fulness second to none in the United States. 
We commend those responsible for bringing to 
fruition the long cherished hope that Penn- 
sylvania would erect such a suitable edifice 
to stand as a symbol of the significance of 
public education in the Commonwealth. We 
further recommend that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth and to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

18. We recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation to extend the tax levying power in the 
various districts so as to permit necessary 
increase of teachers’ salaries. 

19. This Association deems character edu- 
cation vital to the State and to the nation. 
We urge, therefore, that character training 
shall be systematic, regular, and graduated; 
that our teachers shall by precept and example 
instil in the minds of the youth, such prin- 
ciples as will develop them inte citizens im- 
bued with the highest ideals. 


20. We are in full accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Tenure. We 
recognize the continuing contract as a step to- 
ward the achievement of our hope of full 
tenure. 


_ 21. We recommend that these resolutions 
be spread upon our minutes, be published in 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and that 
a copy be sent to persons specifically men- 
tioned. 
Respectfully submitted, 

M. S. BENtTzZ, Chairman 

AGNES C. CALL 

M. A. DIVELY 

C. H. GORDINIER 

L. F. HEss 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonouGH 

Sara P. MARTIN 

W. M. PEIRCE 

HoLMAN WHITE 





A Program of Action* 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN, PRESIDENT 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, Mahanoy City, Pa. 


MONG all the fundamental branches of 
public service there is none which con- 
tributes more to the constructive devel- 

opment and intrinsic value of our intellectual, 
cultural, spiritual, moral, and ethical resources 
than education. The shifting trend of eco- 
nomic, industrial, commercial, and financial 
policy is responsible for increased emphasis 
on the vital reconstruction of educational the- 
ory and practice in terms of the needs of a 
rapidly changing civilization. The growing 
multiplicity of twentieth-century social stand- 
ards, all of them more or less transitory, re- 
quires a scientific conception of education in 
- harmony with the growth of new ideas and 
ideals. 

While accepting our established institutions 
as symbolic of essential political stabilization, 
and as necessary to the perpetuity of those 
social principles which characterize the spirit 
and aspirations of the American people, it is 
urgent, nevertheless, that we develop in our 
younger generation the ability to think ana- 
lytically, to examine critically, and to interpret 
liberally the whole scheme of living so that 
initiative, intellectual freedom, and independ- 


ent action may typify their attitude toward 
such future changes as the very nature of so- 
ciety makes inevitable. Educators everywhere 
have undoubtedly in mind this functional pur- 
pose as the real goal of modern education. 


NATURE OF PROFESSION 

The teachers of Pennsylvania are intimately 
concerned with the proper growth and enrich- 
ment of child life, with the vitalization of the 
teaching process, and with the establishment 
of proper standards within the profession it- 
self. They have the privilege of directing the 
activities of an army of approximately 1,900,- 
000 children, representing about 8,750,000 in- 
habitants, whose capital investment-in school 
property is roughly estimated at $450,000,000. 
Upon the teachers of the State rests the re- 
sponsibility for the citizenship of tomorrow, 
and that solemn obligation can be effectively 
met only if they engage in their daily work 
in a happy, satisfied, contented, wholesome 
frame of mind, dedicated to the idealism of 
child life and consecrated to the spirit of un- 
selfish public service. 

It is in this vein that serious consideration 
of some of the problems which relate to the 
personal welfare of teachers seems appropri- 
ate on this occasion, and it is from this stand- 


* Delivered before the State Conyention at Reading Pa., 
December 27, 1928. 


point that the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association justifies its existence as the of- 
ficial representative of voluntary cooperative 
teacher activity in this Commonwealth, 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


Among numerous matters of common inter- 
est which have recently aroused considerable 
general discussion throughout the country is 
the relationship between big business and the 
public schools, colleges, and universities. The 
findings of a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee at Washington, coupled with the action 
of the National Education Association in con- 
demning the alleged propaganda of public util- 
ity corporations in our institutions of learning, 
brings to a focal point the crying need for an 
early adjustment of such viewpoints as estab- 
lish a theoretical gap between the representa- 
tives of our economic life and the exponents 
of educational practice. 


Indoctrination of any kind is propaganda. 
This is obviously true because it does not in- 
volve the formulation of conclusions based 
upon factual data. The line of demarcation 
between education, which is concerned with 
the learning process, and propaganda, which 
is designed to produce a predetermined effect, 
is of course clearly marked. In our respect, 
however, for the beaten pathways of custom 
and tradition, we must ever bear in mind the 
urgent necessity for placing information of 
all kinds in the hands of the educand. This 
rule is applicable to the factual material so 
generously furnished by large business houses 
of every description. Such material forms 4 
very practical basis for the interpretation of 
the business policy through which our eco- 
nomic and industrial life functions. Only 
through the agency of education can mutual 
understanding between the world of practical 
affairs and the philosophical realm of abstract 
thinking be effected. 

Educators welcome the cooperation of the 
business world. The commercial and financial 
activities of business men provide the bulk of 
the moneys which support the agencies of edu- 
cational progress. It is highly desirable that 
their purposes be clearly understood, that their 
compilation of informational data be utilized, 
and that the educational forces of this State 
be free to use any printed or illustrated ma- 
terial from which logical conclusions may be 
properly drawn. 

Our Association stands committed to the 
big and broad policy of establishing harmoni- 
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ous working relationships between the teach- 
ing profession and the lay-public. It should be 
effected without fear or favor, and the wild 
cry of propaganda should not dissuade the 
teacher from dealing at all times with facts, 
regardless of their original source. 


IDEAL PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Members of the teaching profession uni- 
versally accept as fundamental the ideal of 
continuous professional growth. The building 
of ideals always involves a realization of the 
belief that the attainment of a theoretical 
state of perfection is at least actively desired. 

In seeking higher and better standards of 


teacher-training, it is not unreasonable to- 


place before all elementary teachers the pro- 
fessional objective represented by four years’ 
post-high school training. As a necessary cor- 
ollary to this ideal, it is likewise reasonable to 
emphasize the theoretical requirement of five 
years’ post-high school training for secondary 
teachers. Thus all members of the profession 
will set their best foot forward, always grow- 
ing, ever developing, never standing still, 
eager to acquire more knowledge, insistent upon 
the improvement of teaching technique, and 
vitally concerned with the fundamental prob- 
lems of human adjustment as they find re- 
flection in the world of individual achievement, 
personality, and character. ; 
Such standards may be never realized. Their 
acceptance, however, as theoretical objectives 
lends form and color to the progressive motives 
which symbolize the ultra-modern profession- 
alization of education and indicate a deep- 
seated desire on the part of the profession to 
apply the most rigid principles of selectivity 
in the determination of its personnel. Teach- 
ers, in this sense, are never educated. They 
are always being educated, .and the process 
never ends, even with death itself. The world 
at large must apply to its thinking this prin- 
ciple of educational continuity so that each 
generation may be projected into the future, 
better, finer, nobler than its predecessor. 


PERSONAL WELFARE OF TEACHERS 

Teachers as a group, taking into considera- 
tion the training required, are paid a most 
moderate competence. Their employment, con- 
trary to all rules of sound economic policy, is 
seasonal, and they are debarred, during a 
period varying from two to four months each 
year, from active practice in their professional 
work. This situation will not be changed until 
the schools of the Commonwealth operate upon 
a twelve-months’ basis the same as any other 
form of essential productive enterprise. It is 
reasonable, however, to assume that such a 
far-reaching change will not occur for many 
years, 
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In the meantime, teachers must live. The 
inequitable and discriminatory salary malad- 
justments, which result from the application 
of different principles of salary construction 
in urban and rural areas, should be eliminat- 
ed. This can be done by applying the rule of 
minimal increments in fourth class districts 
in the same manner as in districts of other 
classes. A differential increment can readily 
be established on the basis of the cost of liv- 
ing, and thus recognition of professional train- 
ing and experience in rural sections will stimu- 
late progressive teacher-improvement on a 
scale comparable to that in the more densely 
populated centers. 

Salaries in all districts should be paid semi- 
monthly, and payments should extend over a 
twelve-month period. The State of Colorado 
is an excellent example of the successful op- 
eration of this sound economic rule. 

Any consideration of a more liberal com- 
pensatory policy involves the matter of salary 
payments when teachers are unable to report 
for duty. In this connection, it may be well 
to review briefly the case of Miss X. 

She was a teacher of twenty-one years’ 
experience, capable, industrious, conscientious, 
the kind of woman who always gave the best 
she had in her daily work. Not a single day in 
all these years was she absent from her post 
of duty. At the close of the school day, she 
remained after hours to help backward stu- 
dents. She was deeply interested in extra- 
curricular activities, and often returned to di- 
rect such work in the nighttime. On occasions 
too numerous to mention, she devoted consid- 
erable time on Saturdays helping students in 
various ways. She was kind, considerate, and 
the students simply loved her. 

One day, after serving the children of her 
community more than a decade, she became 
ill, contracted pneumonia, and was finaily sent 
to a hospital. The moment she failed to re- 
port, that moment her salary automatically 
ceased. At the time she needed financial help 
the most, it was withheld. 

There seems to be some need for a modi- 
fication of this rigid policy wherever it exists. 
Teachers should be paid full salary for a rea- 
sonable length of time in case of personal ill- 
ness, or in case of death in the immediate 
family. The cost of such a humanitarian ar- 
rangement is negligible, will rarely affect the 
local tax rate, and represents the kind of 
equitable protection that should be accorded 
teachers everywhere. 


VITALIZING OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Proponents of the new philosophy agree 
that the educative process finds concrete ex- 
pression in the realization of intellectual 
growth through the reconstruction and re- 
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organization of experience. If this is true in 
the case of those who come to teachers for 
direction in the proper pursuit of education, 
how much more is recognition of its truth 
essential in the case of teachers! 

The work of the classroom is persistent, 
exacting, and enervating. It requires tact, in- 
telligence, and strength. Teachers, in doing 
their work, must please the community. Their 
task is by no means an easy one. In time the 
press of routine, the onslaught of additional 
duties, and the strain of repetition year after 
year systematize a series of learning situations 
in which the teacher is no longer an active 
participant. Thus, the educative process, as 
heretofore defined, is no longer operative, and 
the stimuli to evoke new responses are lack- 
ing. The classroom teacher has at last become 
the victim of provincialism and is unable to 

cope with changing trends. 

’ To vitalize the intellectual life of our teach- 
ers, it may well be argued that periodical 
leaves of absence, with full salary, might 
profitably be accorded for travel or further 
professional study in higher institutions of 
learning. Such an investment would bring 
large dividends to the taxpayers of Pennsyl- 
vania in terms of more purposeful and richer 
child activity. 


TENURE OF O-FICE 
No public employee can perform the right 


kind of efficient service while constantly con- 
fronted with the uncertainties of tenure. This 
question, like all others, must be studied from 
two standpoints. 

On the one hand, it is contended that un- 
restricted tenure leads to apathy, indifference, 
inefficiency, lack of respect for authority, and 
numerous concomitant evils. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that uncertain tenure 
retards initiative, hinders progressive improve- 
ment, creates intellectual subserviency, de- 
stroys educational continuity, and establishes 
a dead level of routine which employees blind- 
ly follow to hold their jobs. Both sides have 
much to say which appears quite plausible. 

That the question of tenure, however, is 
of considerable importance is attested clearly 
by several unfortunate complications in va- 
rious parts of the State during the past few 
years. Changes in the administrative control 
of school systems by reason of the election of 
new school directors in several instances have 
resulted (1) in the wholesale dismissal of en- 
tire teaching staffs without reason of any kind 
(2) in the open bartering of teaching posi- 
tions for purposes of local political patronage 
(3) in the demoralization of school adminis- 
tration by factional alignments concerned only 
with teaching appointments (4) in the cor- 
ruption of the electorate by the expenditure 
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of large sums of money to annex school dis- 
tricts to county political machines (5) in the 
intimidation of school officials by threats of 
tenure retaliation if they inaugurated pro- 
gressive school policies (6) in the ruthless 
destruction of recognized employer-employee 
relationships by the unprincipled, unbridled, 
irresponsible disregard for those fundamental 
principles of fair play which guarantee tenure 
to a competent employee, the efficiency of 
whose service has not even been placed in 
question. 

These are facts, not illusory statements. 
To remedy this pathological condition, which 
exists in many parts of the State and is by 
no means confined to certain economic areas, 
two proposals have been set forth by students 
of tenure. 

The first of these, known as the continuing 
contract, abolishes the custom of reelecting 
teachers annually, establishes dismissals on 
the basis of thirty days’ notice, and throws 
the burden of unfavorable action on the board 
of school directors. It is merely a step in the 
right direction. Its enactment into law will 
be a material improvement over the present 
system, but it does not go far enough. 

The second plan is a bonafide tenure act, 
with written notice, an opportunity for im- 
provement if work is not satisfactory, and a 
hearing before the board. The Indiana plan, 
which makes the board the final arbiter but 
which establishes the procedure heretofore de- 
scribed, may well be accepted as a model along 
the right lines. Nothing short of a real tenure 
law, protecting the rights of teachers and at 
the same time recognizing the authority of 
boards of school directors to dismiss for cause, 
will meet effectively the tenure situation as it 
today exists in Pennsylvania. 


UNPLEASANT POLITICAL SITUATION 


During the past six years, Pennsylvania has 
fallen into the extremely interesting but high- 
ly objectionable habit of officially decapitating 
the state superintendent of public instruction 
at the beginning of each successive adminis- 
tration. This mediaeval practice, instituted by 
a former governor, to satisfy political ani- 
mosities, alleviate factional feuds, and 
strangle educational initiative, has done more 
to demoralize the constructive administration 
of public education than any other single fac- 
tor. Not only was the policy born in disgrace 
and ignominy, but its continuance creates one 
of the most difficult situations with which the 
educators of the State are now confronted. It 
is indeed most unfortunate that those who are 
charged with the general administration of gov- 
ernmental affairs in Pennsylvania should lend 
themselves to any system of political intrigue 
and chicanery that tends to hinder the estab- 
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lishment of a scientific and continuous program 
of education. 

A workable remedy is not easy to find. Pos- 
sibly some thought should be given to the in- 
auguration of a different system of appoint- 
ment. It has been suggested by a number of 
thoughtful citizens that the reduction of this 
important office to the plane of pure political 
patronage may be prevented by placing such 
appointment in the hands of the state council 
of education. Correlative to this change should 
be the appointment of members of the state 
council of education by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennsylvania, the personnel 
of which represents the highest and finest 
type of responsible and fair-minded citizen- 
ship. Appointments thus made should be for 
one term only so that undue fixation of policy 
will not become sufficiently prevalent to retard 
the necessary changes that follow in the wake 
of a personnel that is constantly rejuvenated 
by the transfusion of new blood. To prevent 
educational inbreeding in the field of adminis- 
tration, it would also appear essential, if such 
a plan were adopted, to confine membership 
on the state council of education to representa- 
tives of the lay-public. 


Nothing so thoroughly remedial as this can 
be accomplished except by constitutional 
amendment. The difficulty of amending the 
state constitution is clearly shown by the de- 
feat of the amendment to permit State Col- 
lege to borrow $8,000,000 for the construction 
of needed buildings. This proposal entered the 
City of Philadelphia with a popular majority 
of 1,400 votes, and was there overwhelmingly 
defeated to the detriment of thousands of 
young people whose educational future hangs 
in the balance. There were 600,237 votes cast 
in favor of the measure as contrasted with 
629,295 votes against it. The temper of the 
citizenry of the Commonwealth on this sub- 
ject, however, is so pronounced that undoubt- 
edly appropriations to State College will be 
increased by the next legislature. That only 
is the meager solace which has been salvaged 
from the wreckage. 

And now let me touch briefly upon another 
phase of this politically involved question. I 
refer to the alleged assessment of members 
of the state department of public instruction 
to the extent of three per cent of their annual 
salaries for purely political purposes. A de- 
tailed scrutiny of the report of the Finance 
Committee of the State Organization, properly 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, indicates the levy of tribute on 
the administrative staff itself in the amount 
of almost $8,000. This sum does not incluce 
the voluntary contributions of minor em- 
ployees, and is significant from one viewpoint 
only. It presents concrete evidence of a Weep- 
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seated intent on the part of responsible lead- 
ers to regard the professional staff in charge 
of educational administration mere political 
patronage. 

To this principle, educators can never sub- 
scribe. Its acceptance by the profession can re- 
sult only in the destruction of all that is near 
and dear to the hearts of those who believe 
in the idealism of childhood, and who have 
faith in the morality and integrity of our 
state-supported public schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

The feeling of the profession, which is con- 
cerned at all times with standards of conduct, 
is best expressed by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics when at a recent meeting it 
proposed an amendment to the Code of Pro- 
fessional Ethics of our Association as fol- 
lows: 

“Participation by members of the teaching 
profession in any coercive scheme for the col- 
lection of funds for political purposes is un- 
ethical.” 

In the City of Philadelphia the District 
Attorney is convinced that the application of 
this unsavory doctrine to the police staff is 
responsible for the deplorable conditions that 
apparently exist in such municipality. To de- 
stroy the system he has recently advocated 
passage of a bill by the State Legislature pro- 
viding for a mandatory jail sentence for any 
political candidate or political organization or 
committee accepting money from a policeman. 
And yet there are some who would apply this 
unprincipled practice to those who are em- 
ployed in the work of public education. 

The President of your Association has been 
assured by prominent leaders in the State that 
a repetition of this situation will never occur. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to pursue the 
matter further on this occasion. The publicity 
already given the disgraceful business has 
apparently killed any possible survival of such 
a pernicious practice for all time. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESEARCH POLICY 


A voluntary teachers’ organization is natu- 
rally interested in the scientific study of edu- 
cational problems. The nature of this interest, 
however, differs from that of a graduate 
school of education, the state department of 
public instruction, the privately endowed foun- 
dation, and the research bureau of a city 
school system. 

These agencies are largely concerned with 
the study of teaching-problems. An associa- 
tion such as this is concerned primarily with 
the solution of teacher-problems. 

Among the many problems that may well be 
classified in the latter category are retirement 
allowances, a home for super-annuated teach- 
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ers, tenure, teacherages, salary schedules, com- 
pensation during periods of personal illness 
or when death occurs in the immediate family, 
teacher turnover, teaching load, group insur- 
ance, the cottage plan for retired teachers, 
employment of married female teachers, estab- 
lishment of professional libraries for teachers, 
methods of receiving salary payments, recre- 
ational life of teachers, curricular content, 
professional bibliographies, financial support 
of education, teacher training extension, and 
others too numerous for enumeration. The 
compilation of factual data, upon the request 
of any administrator or teacher, is a very im- 
portant part of the research director’s task. 

It is distinctly outside the province of re- 
search in a voluntary teachers’ organization 
to usurp the function of the state department 
of public instruction, or to essay the role of 
an efficiency expert in the field of educational 
. administration, by attempting to evaluate the 
quality of instruction. 

Teaching problems are not barred from 
study, but their study is secondary to the 
study of teacher-problems, and only in the 
sense that they bear a definite relationship to 
teacher-problems. It is in this respect that 
the present policy differs from the former one. 


Abstract reasoning in the field of pure sci- - 


ence is necessary, but it is difficult to earn a 
living by philosophical conjuring. There are 
so many concrete problems seeking solution 
that the academic world can well be left to 
its own resources. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Pennsylvania has taken a leading position 
among the various states in the establishment 
of a sound and equitable retirement system 
for educational employees of the Common- 
wealth. It is the personal concern of every 
teacher to see that this beneficent recognition 
of public service, when the years ahead begin 
to beckon, is preserved, developed, and 
strengthened. To this end our fiscal officers 
should zealously guard its stability by making 
certain that none of the contributing agencies 
defaults in meeting the obligations prescribed 
by law. 

The basis of the system is found in a three- 
party contributory agreement, whereby the 
state, boards of school directors, and teachers 
are jointly responsible for the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve fund to meet the payment 
of retirement allowances when legally due. 
There have been several unfortunate experi- 
ences in other states by the failure of such 
states to meet their reserve payments at the 
appointed times. Even in Pennsylvania, it is 
frequently rumored that our fiscal authorities 
at times viewed with suspicion the creation of 
such a fund. 
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Our association should at all times be vigi- 
lant and active. Each party must meet its con- 
tributory obligation. Under no circumstances 
should this piece of humanitarian legislation 
be destroyed or its effectiveness impaired. The 
only amendment that suggests itself at this 
time is the matter of credit for service out- 
side the state. This should receive careful 
consideration. 


MAKING LAW BY OPINION 


Prior to the enactment of the Retirement 
Law of 1919, there were 443 retired teachers 
in the State, with periods of service ranging 
from 15 years upwards, who received no aid 
from this legislation. To compensate these 
faithful servants of the past, the Legislature 
appropriated to their use for the biennium 
1925-1927 the sum of $85,000, which was later 
supplemented by a deficiency appropriation in 
the amount of $180,000. This resulted in meag- 
er pensions for the members of this group 
ranging from 92 cents a month to $72.91 a 
month, certainly not extravagant or exorbit- 
ant figures. 

The fiscal officers of the State, however, in 
their deep regard for the subtle niceties of the 
law, although such annuities had been paid 
during the period of one full year raised the 
question of the constitutionality of the Act 
—a very neat and intricate legal question 
which should never have been raised at all 
because the high mortality of the aged group 
assured without litigation of any kind an early 
solution of the problem by the very certain 
process of death itself. 

George Wharton Pepper, in commenting 
upon the legal principle formerly determined 
through consideration of a similar set of 
facts, said, when asked for an advisory opin- 
ion as to the ultimate legality of the Attorney 
General’s ruling: “The question thus decided 
by the Supreme Court was a highly debatable 
one, and might easily have been decided the 
other way. Having been fully argued by able 
counsel, thoroughly considered by the Court, 
and unanimously decided by the full bench, I 
should regard an effort at the present time 
to get the Court to reverse itself as a probable 
waste of time and effort.” 

The universal acceptance of humanitarian 
ideals in the solution of legal questions, and 
the increased emphasis on the application of 
equitable principles in dealing with the facts 
all tend to set aside the mass of technicalities 
which formerly characterized our legal pro- 
cedure. Under such circumstances, it is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon ministerial officers to 
comply with the intent of Acts of Assembly 
by performing the duties prescribed by the 
Acts themselves. The exercise of discretionary 
powers is vested only in such officers as the 
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law determines. The apparent perversion of 
ministerial function in the case of the aged 
teachers heretofore described led to the adop- 
tion of the following resolution of the Execu- 
tive Council: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the established 
policy of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association that such opinions as may be ren- 
dered from time to time be subjected to proper 
judicial determination, the execution of such 
policy being carried out at all times in a spirit 
of friendliness and goodwill, so that the law 
may be given proper construction by a court 
of last resort.” 

We are advised by counsel that the law, in 
the case just described, has been correctly in- 
terpreted by the Attorney-General, and are, 
therefore, unable to proceed legally in this 
case. 

Our Association has, in conformance to the 
instructions of the House of Delegates, set 
aside the sum of $4,000 per annum to help 
these worthy retired teachers. Two checks 
were returned uncashed by reason of the death 
of the payees during their transmission by 
mail. Only those in dire need and extremity 
are receiving aid. The whole piece of business 
is pathetic, unnecessary, unwarranted. 

It was all caused by a ministerial officer 
exercising discretionary functions without any 
apparent need for so doing. 


FINANCING EDUCATION 


No sound business enterprise can long en- 
dure without adequate funds. It is just as 
necessary to spend money in the business of 
education as in any other field. The magnitude 
of educational activity is such, however, that 
the total of its receipts and expenditures mere- 
ly appears large when contrasted with smaller 
units of productive endeavor:in the business, 
industrial, and economic world. This is true 
because of the universality of edtication and 
the service it renders to all the people all the 
time. 

The amount of money appropriated by the 
State for all educational purposes during the 
biennium 1927-1929 was $74,329,205. Of this 
amount $47,500,000 was specifically allocated 
to the public schools for distribution under 
the provisions of the Edmonds Act. It is pos- 
sible that the total expenditures for education 
during the current year will reach $200,000,- 
000. The total budget covering all govern- 
mental purposes, including education, was 
$145,180,154. The State is not meeting its pro 
rata share of the cost of education. 

With a surplus in the state treasury vari- 
ously estimated anywhere from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000, and the burden of taxation at its 
height in local areas, we are confidently look- 
ing forward to a substantial increase in ap- 
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propriations for education during the coming 
session of the legislature. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN ASSOCIATION 

Our Association has a membership of 58,324, 
the largest in its history. The present form 
of organization has apparently served its pur- 
pose. It no longer meets the needs of such a 
large, diversified, and widely scattered mem- 
bership. Your President, therefore, has in mind 
the following official plan for careful consider- 
ation in the near future, with tested precedent 
in the states of Nebraska, California, and New 
York: 

1. That the original contemplated plan of 
organization, when the constitution was 
adopted, be effected. 

It was the purpose of the framers of our 
present constitution that eventually the pro- 
fessional work of the Association should be 
conducted through the meetings of a proper 
number of Convention Districts, and that the 
only state-wide meeting should be the annual 
assembly of the House of Delegates for the 
purpose of formulating policies, transacting 
business, considering legislation, acting on the 
reports of working committees, and stating 
the attitude of educators on problems vitally 
affecting the general welfare of teachers. 

2. That a committee be appointed by the 
incoming president to consider a revision of 
the present constitution for the purpose of 
bringing about this change, such revision in- 
volving a different method of determining the 
personnel of the executive council. 

38. That the State Program during the 
Christmas Holidays be permanently discon- 
tinued whenever practicable, and that the Con- 
vention District Programs be substituted there- 
for. 

4, That provision be made to provide more 
adequate financial support to each Convention 
District so that a larger number of teachers 
may be brought in annual contact with a rich, 
virile, worth-while program. 

5. That the present organization be con- 
tinued as now constituted until the report of 
the Committee on the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion is made to the House of Delegates next 
year, at which time the necessary machinery 
shall be provided to effect such readjustments 
in governmental structure as appear proper. 


IN GENERAL 


We have reached a point in education where 
it is time for us to take a definite stand as 
a profession upon all matters of general pol- 
icy. The Mort Plan, as modified to meet the 
financial needs of education in Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of John A. H. Keith, 
will be of material help in equalizing the 

(Turn to page 390) 





Abstracts of Addresses 


Is Progress a Delusion? 


When you see all the marks of progress, 
forks, books, automobiles—even the cheap- 
est are beautiful—you see speed, wealth, and 
power. You see all those things we call 
progress. 

Go back to our grandfathers. You vision 
them walking on legs, eating with their fin- 
gers, perhaps. Are the people who are 
driving cars today better people intellectually 
and morally than our grandfathers? Is this 
progress merely mechanical or is it an im- 
provement in morals and mentality? Is prog- 
ress real? We have increased our powers but 
have we improved our purposes? 

I believe that we are unhappier than we 
‘used to be but I will not admit that that is an 
argument against progress. The modern mind 
is more subject to insanity, idiocy, and break- 
downs than formerly but—there is always a 
majority of fools. 

The idea of progress is young—only 15) 
years old. It began with a young French 
aristocrat, Condorcet, who killed himself 
rather than be arrested after writing a book 
which proclaimed the beginning of freedom 
of thought and personal liberty. To read Con- 
dorcet is to realize to what a bitterly dis- 
illusioned and skeptical generation we belong. 

Yes, the age in which we live is developing 
the opposite mood—people are pessimistic. 
Philosophy is pessimistic, not only in this 
country but in every country. Two or three 
things have created this pessimism. One of 
these may be the decay of democracy. In poli- 
tics we are a failure. We must rid ourselves 
of the idea that every man is fit to be presi- 
dent. What Jefferson meant was that every 
man had the right to be born equal. Democracy 
would be better if democracy were equal for 
all. 

Another great cause of this pessimism which 
is sweeping the country is the last war—see- 
ing how precarious our civilization was; see- 
ing how our finest young men could be sent 
out to kill and be killed. If there were more 
bodies on that side than on this, then we were 
right. No wonder, seeing that, that men began 
to doubt if progress were real. 

Moreover it is history that the civilization 
which we have built so carefully will decay 
away. See Egypt passing away. There is noth- 
ing left but bleak, stupid stones. The British 
government has to cart loads of sand away 
or the pyramids would be buried and nothing 
would be left. Climb the hill to the Parthenon. 
What do you see? Ruins. Greece is gone. Rome 
is gone. Europe goes? America? 


America is destined to reach greater heights 
than any other land has done. But shall we 
be honest? Yes. Then if there is any validity 
in history America must also go. Thousands 
of years from now savages will once again 
roam here. 

Perhaps, nevertheless, progress is real. One 
thing is certain, genius has lived! Down 
through the ages the process of selectivity has 
gone on and now despite the dwindling of 
works of genius through time, we have not 
time in one lifetime to assimilate all the 
beautiful things that have come down from 
the past. 

The history of mankind, never written, is 
the list of those steps he has taken up from 
savagery and never retraced. Beside these war 
and politics signify nothing. What are these 
steps? 

First, speech—Through it man became man 
and woman became woman. 

Second, fire and light—They enabled man 
to live in different temperature zones and to 
be master of the dark. You can’t remember 
when every sunset was tragedy and man crept 
into his cave with fear. Now he creeps to 
his cave at sunrise. Progress might be reck- 
oned thus, in terms of decreasing fear. The 
younger generation today doesn’t know fear. 
No wonder it refuses to accept a moral code 
based on fright. 

Third, conquest of animals.——This was the 
greatest of all wars. 

Fourth, passage from hunting to agricul- 
ture—Woman discovered agriculture and 
begged man to quit hunting. Man obeyed and 
agriculture took him from a nomad life to a 
home. 

Fifth, social organization.—This meant rule 
by arbitration and replacement of chaos with 
order. 

Sixth, morality—America is not more im- 
moral today than in the past. We are only 
more used to it. 

Seventh, tools. 

Eighth, science. 

Ninth, writing, printing, and means of com- 
munication. These have bound the world into 
one civilization so that any contribution to 
progress can be spread all over the world at 
once, Let America pass, if necessary. It is 
not as a government that America will reign. 
America is great, because of the things Ameri- 
cans have done. 

Tenth, education.—The last step in this his- 
tory is in your hands. In America there is an 
intellectual hunger that cannot be duplicated 
in Europe. I see a generation coming that will 
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be immeasurably finer than ours, a generation 
that will be clean of all wars, a generation 
that will be led by a statesman who will come 
out of a warless and better political era.— 
Will Durant. 


What Is Civilization Doing to Us? 


The prime thing in your life and mine is 
that men by using their brains have changed 
the world. Is this new world of science going 
to change civilization? 

How does civilization look today? There are 
three great world possibilities in the near fu- 
ture. Men may take instruments of science 
and destroy the world; or men may go through 
a long social, political, and moral muck; or 
men may apply human intelligence to human 
affairs. 

There are four classes of men who cannot 
help us in our present dilemma. The first two 
of these are the optimists and the pessimists. 
The third is the conservatist who believes 
nothing should ever be done for the first time. 
The fourth is the radical man who believes 
that nothing should ever be done except for 
the first time. 

But, the liberal man can aid us. He must 
live a new sort of life—a spiritual existence. 
You must teach the boy and girl to live this 
new spiritual life to save the world -from 
labor and capital. 

The biological and psychological sciences 
aid us by five discoveries: 1. That a soft and 
easy environment is the only way known to 
science by which animals and human beings 
can be weakened. 2. That heredity is perhaps 
the chief factor that makes one man different 
from another. 3. That charity and philan- 
thropy as now carried on are weakening. 4. 
That medical science is leading toward de- 
terioration. 5. That education, morals, and cul- 
ture will not directly remedy all present day 
evils. 

Intelligence is the thing which enables a 
man to get along without education. Education 
is the thing which enables man to get along 
without intelligence. It takes intelligence to 
get education. After a man gets educated, in- 
telligence can wander off by itself. 

Imbeciles are multiplying faster than col- 
lege professors, and indeed faster than college 
graduates. Skilled workmen of all kinds are 
doing little better in the matter of having 
children to replace their stock. As a matter 
of fact the American college graduate is a 
dying race—just a vanishing species of ani- 
mal from the face of the earth. Only three 
classes of the population are replacing their 
own number with children—the farmers, min- 
ers, and factory workers. 
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Your optimist says, “That is all right, 
nearly all our great men come from the labor- 
ing classes. Let the more successful classes die 
out, nobody cares.” This optimism is that of 
a blind man walking on a precipice. 

Until 1800, twelve out of every 100 great 
men of English history did rise from the class 
of artisans and skilled craftsmen. 

But today these classes are producing only 
four out of every 1,000. What has happened? 
Why, democratic opportunity has defeated 
itself biologically. It has drawn up from the 
working classes their ablest and most worthy 
members—drawn them into the upper classes 
where luxury and the swift pace of modern 
life have led them to reduce their families 
until they, too, are vanishing. They are thus 
leaving the laboring classes in the direst pov- 
erty known to man—the poverty of their own 
natural born leaders. 

In spite of all efforts of education, Ameri- 
can intelligence is beginning to decline. 

In fact our education has been directed large- 
ly towards the incompetent. We spend, accord- 
ing to East of Harvard, about $1,000 a letter in 
teaching feeble-minded children to spell, “I 
s-e-e a c-a-t.” Nobody objects to this. But we 
are scarcely spending ten cents a whole child 
—not ten cents per letter, but ten cents per 
child, to teach gifted children what they are 
really looking at when they see a cat. 

We have so far made scarcely any provision 
for special teaching for the gifted children, 
the only ones who have any hope of ever be- 
coming men and women of genius. Stanford 
University has shown that no stupid child 
ever yet became a genius or ever will. 

We pride ourselves that science is prolong- 
ing human life. It is. But whose life—the 
strong or the weak? I attended the funeral 
recently of a woman friend who died at 96 
from an accident. She had never talked to a 
doctor until she was 92! Does medical science 
do anything for that kind of stock? They 
don’t need it. You cannot save the ten and 
twenty-year stocks until they are 40 and 50 
and marry them to your old 70 and 80-year 
stock and still have the vigor of the old eighty- 
year stocks. We cannot eat our biological cake 
and still have it—Albert Edward Wiggam. 


The Two-Fold Mission of Education 


The two-fold mission of education is to 
transmit a culture and to develop individuals 
into social competence. We might easily reduce 
it to one statement by saying that the mis- 
sion of education is to safeguard the future. 

Always, however, our shortcomings stand 
out like sore thumbs. Always someone rises 
to recite and magnify these shortcomings and 
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to assert that “the signs of the times indicate 
the downfall of the Republic.” Our industrial 
and technological and scientific procedures are 
set forth to prove that our social and educa- 
tional procedures are still medieval or worse. 
Our reply is that it is possible to develop soci- 
ally progressive individuals and socially mind- 
ed individuals—that a culture can be trans- 
mitted without constituting thereby a barrier 
to progress. It is our job to transmit a cul- 
ture, but it is also our duty and responsibility 
to transmit it in such a way that progress 
itself, which is written large on every page of 
our inheritance, shall become and be the pur- 
pose and passion of every individual. 

When we in education do this, the future 
is assured, for both peace and progress are 
possible only among men of good will.—John 
A..H. Keith. 


Let’s Give the Rural Youth of America 
An Even Break 


Financing constitutes the major problem in 
rural education. 

To those who have studied the situation it 
is apparent that only a smali portion of the 
funds for supporting rural schools can be 
raised by direct taxation upon the property 
of the rural school district. 

The second great problem in rural educa- 
tion, in my opinion, is the type of school best 
suited to meet the needs of the rural com- 
munity. 

We have in this country at the present time 
about twelve million children enrolled in rural 
schools. One-half of this number are attending 
one and two teacher schools. Excellent instruc- 
tion is, of course, given in many such schools, 
but, so far as I can see, we can never hope 
to equalize the educational opportunity of chil- 
dren who are compelled to attend such ‘“‘in- 
stitutions of learning.” 

Fortunately, 5,000 such schools are disap- 
pearing in this country each year, and are 
being replaced with about 1,000 consolidated 
schools.—Paul W. Chapman. 


Modern Science and Service 


The chief danger in our present situation 
is to be found in the possibility that in creat- 
ing our wonderful technical equipment, man- 
kind will not be able to carry out with sufficient 
rapidity the desirable social and economic re- 
adjustments that are necessary to handle 
successfully the new technical equipment. 
There is a grave risk that our scientists and 
inventors have created a Frankenstein mon- 
ster quite capable of destroying modern civili- 
zation. At the same time, modern technology 
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has put at our disposal a potential mechanism 
for increasing human happiness and comforts 
far exceeding any earlier opportunities in 
human history. The future alone will reveal 
whether or not humanity can be trusted with 
its new equipment. The empire of machines 
will either prove the greatest boon to human- 
ity thus far achieved or will tend to confuse 
and ultimately destroy its baffled creator. 

The chief safeguard will be intellectual 
alertness and independence, freely recognizing 
the intellectual reconstruction rendered neces- 
sary by the new science and technology. We 
must make this age truly and thoroughly a 
scientific civilization. The core of our difficul- 
ties at present is that the scientific and tech- 
nological changes have been the product of 
a few men who have worked in the scientific 
spirit. The rest of us have exploited their 
achievements but have allowed our thinking 
and reactions to remain based upon the con- 
ceptions and outlook of the “dark ages” of the 
nineteenth century and before. Many a pros- 
perous plutocrat riding in a Rolls-Royce car 
earries on his thinking much as did Tecum- 
seh or Sitting Bull, and, moreover, gloats over 
this fact, even though he would be grossly 
humiliated to own a car of last year’s model. 
If our civilization is to be saved, our intel- 
lectual reaction patterns must become more 
and more in harmony with the scientific facts 
and material culture of our age.—Harry 
Elmer Barnes. 


Abstractisms 


Progress of all kinds seldom comes without 
hard work. It was Thomas A. Edison who 
said that his success was due ninety-eight 
per cent to perspiration and two per cent to 
inspiration. That also holds good in educa- 
tional work.—F. T. Struck. 

In this country you have to go just as fast 
as you can just to keep where you are.—Philip 
W. L. Coz. 

It becomes increasingly desirable that in- 
come accounting, as well as expenditure ac- 
counting, be placed upon a footing in public 
education which will make clear to the citi- 
zens and tax payers where every dollar comes 
from and how every dollar is being spent.— 
N. L. Engelhardt. 

By developing a personnel program for the 
education of the individual an institution can 
give a new and genuine merit to the term 
“small college.”—David A. Robertson. 

At the present time America is populated 
with two classes of fools, optimists and pessi- 
mists.—Will Durant. 

An optimist is one who thinks you can make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear by deep 
breathing.—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
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Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life Conservation 
Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 
State Ornithologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


UTSTANDING among Pennsylvania’s 
O game animals ever since the inception 
of the Game Commission’s work in 
1896 has been the whitetailed deer. This nim- 
ble-footed creature has become so abundant 
during recent years that Pennsylvania now 
holds an enviable position toward the fore- 
front among big game states of the Union. 
The latter history of Pennsylvania’s deer 
herd is interesting. Having put a stop to 
market hunting, having outlawed the hunting 
of deer with dogs ‘and the shooting of deer at 
salt-licks, and having enacted the famous 
“Buck Law” of 1907, the Board witnessed, 
within a brief span of years, the return of this 
animal to its ancestral range. 


Deer had become so rare in Pennsylvania 
that it was necessary to restock with animals 
from other states, and a total of about 700 deer 
was brought in from Michigan, Maine, Ver- 
mont, North Carolina, Virginia, and Ohio. The 
bringing in of these animals did not of itself 
save our deer herd, but it gave us a more ex- 
tensive breeding stock and also infused our 
herd with new blood. Most of these introduced 
animals were from Michigan where the white- 
tailed deer is larger, hardier, and grayer in 
color than the form found in the southern part 
of our State and to the southward. 


Almost Brothers under the Skin 
Babes in the Pennsylvania Woods 


When the Board noticed that the deer kill 
was gradually increasing from year to year, 
they determined to protect as many of the 
animals as they could. The deer season in 1907 
extended from November 15 to December 1; 
and from 1907 to 1909 legal deer were those 


with visible antlers. In 1909, the wording of 
the law was changed somewhat and legal deer 
were characterized as those with horns visible 
above the hair. In 1913, the season was de- 
clared from November 10 to 25, and the law 
protected all deer save males with horns two 
inches above the hair. 

Since 1915, the legal deer season has been 
from December 1 to 15, it being believed that 
the breeding season among the animals is well 
over before the first of December. In 1921, the 
regular deer season was the same as previous- 
ly, but all deer were protected save males 
with antlers four inches above the skull. In 
1923, legal deer were males with antlers six 
inches or more in length, and from 1925 to 
1928, only male deer having two points to the 
antler were considered legal. 

In spite of the fact that through this re- 
stricting of killing to bucks of a certain group, 
a larger portion of the deer herd received pro- 
tection, nevertheless the kill of bucks constant- 
ly increased. The total kill in 1907 was not 
very large, not over 300 animals being taken. 
In 1914, only seven years later, 1,102 bucks 
were taken. In 1917, 1,725 animals were taken; 
in 1920, 3,300; in 1924, 7,778, and so on, the 
kill during latter years virtually doubling it- 
self each biennium. Since bucks were legal, 
the Board were interested chiefly in producing 
a large buck population and in popularizing 
buck hunting. Comparatively little attention 
was paid to the does because they were obvious- 
ly holding their own and producing gratify- 
ingly large numbers of fawns. When, about 
1920, the Board began to hear rumors of con- 
siderable damage to crops and orchards, how- 
ever, they suddenly realized that the deer herd, 
the doe herd ‘in particular, was reaching vast 
proportions. 

Some authorities assert that the average 
life of a deer in a relatively ideal habitat is 
twenty years. By some students it is believed 
that a doe will produce fawns each year for 
about sixteen years of her life. If we remem- 
ber, therefore, that by 1920 a large proportion 
of the does protected for the first time in 1907 
were still alive, and with them their progeny 
which had for several years been producing its 
own offspring, a little arithmetical computation 
will give us some idea as to the possible size 

(Turn to page 390) 
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Physical Education in the Elementary 
School 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


—For most of the 19th century, physi- 

cal education both in Europe and 
America was viewed largely in relation to mili- 
tary goals. The drills, formations, and mass 
effects were of the same garments out of which 
military tactics were fashioned. Whereas the 
military aspect has been more prominent in 
Europe than in America, many of the pur- 
poses of school physical education here have 
been of military origin. Thus, we have had 
the notion that physical education was to 
develop obedience and discipline. Hence the 
emphasis on response-command exercises, ex- 
act execution of movements, and other forms 
of military procedure. 


6) LDER conceptions of physical education. 


Jesse Feiring Williams 


But school teachers who have not approved 
military goals in the schools have been willing 
to support physical education because it gave 
relief to the children engaged in mental tasks. 
These teachers have often referred to its ac- 
tivities as being physical in contrast with 
reading, writing, et cetera, which they re- 
garded as mental. 
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This conception of physical education as a 
kind of relief agency to substitute for the 
motor needs of children has no approval today. 
The changed view is due to several influences, 
chief among which is the changing character 
of education in the elementary school, marked 
by greater freedom and hence more movement 
in the classroom, and distinguished by actually 
doing many of the things about which children 
formerly only read. 

The change has also grown out of clearer 
statements of the aims and objectives of mod- 
ern physical education. 

The modern view of physical education.— 
Today physical education is viewed as a way 
of education of the individual. The older physi- 
cal culture was an education of the physical; 
the modern physical education is an education 
through the physical. The aim of this physical 
education is to provide skilled leadership and 
adequate facilities that will afford an oppor- 
tunity for the individual or group to act in 
situations that are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating and satisfying, and so- 
cially sound. The precise meanings and im- 
plications of this aim have been fully discuss- 
ed elsewhere(*), but it should be noted here 
that the aim is not to produce soldiers, big 
muscles, or a gymnastic posture. It seeks the 
development of individuals. 

The objectives in development.—Education 
through physical activities properly planned 
and conducted should contribute to well-mus- 
cled bodies, inspiring postures, and well-con- 
trolled personalities. These values should ac- 
crue through the proper experiences with ac- 
tivities. The teacher, however, should see her 
teaching of physical education in relation to 
life as a whole, its activities out of school, its 
vitality, and functional abilities. Hence the 
objectives of modern physical education may 
be stated to be four, as follows: 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF VITAL ORGANS 


The heart, lungs, vessels, kidneys, and ner- 
vous structures represent the chief organs of 
great bodily systems, that are the basis of vi- 
tality in people. Health as power, as energy, 
as vitality, is bound up on the functioning of 
these organs. They may be weak or strong, 
undeveloped or developed. Aside from certain 


* Williams J. F., Principles of tea A ee. W. 
B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1927, p. 
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influences of heredity and environment, the 
strength of these organs is dependent upon 
their development in childhood. Moreover, this 
development can not be secured by gentle 
movements of the arms and legs but only the 
more or less vigorous action of the large mus- 
cles of the body, especially of the trunk. 

Teachers will understand, therefore, that 
asking children to stand in the aisles in the 
classrooms and go through arm-swingings, 
foot-placings, and trunk-bendings, is about as 
useful for the development of the vital organs 
as sitting in seats and waving palmleaf fans. 
There must be thoroughly vigorous activity, 
characterized by running, jumping, twisting, 
hanging, throwing, and leaping. Such may be 
secured in games and play, especially out of 
doors. 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF MorTor SKILLS 


There are evident differences between people 
who are physically educated and physically 
illiterate. These differences so apparent to the 
eye are more profound than mere outward 
form and skill. They represent ease in move- 
ment, greater endurance, later onset of fa- 
tigue, greater energy, and numberless phy- 
siological values. 

Moreover, the possession of skill in activi- 
ties of recreative value is.a tremendous asset 
for all persons. The child or adult who knows 
how to play a game and has skill above the 
novice for the event has a drive to engage in 
that thing. Those who have insufficient motor 
skills do not wish to engage because it hap- 
pens to be characteristic of most humans to 
enjoy doing those things which they do well. 
The educational sanction for the development 
of motor skills is quite clearly sound and based 
upon their service in recreation. 

It should be understood, however, that time 
and energy spent upon skills that are of no 
service to the individual are wasted. Boys 
and girls in school should learn activities that 
will function in school life, in playground life, 
in street life, in home-back-year life, in camp 
life——in short, in the common experiences of 
boys and girls. Asking them to learn to put 
the left arm sideward and the right arm up- 
ward above the head is just about as helpful 
as asking them to wiggle their ears, learn 
Fiji nouns, or distinguish between the smell 
of salt and sugar. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARD PLAY 

Physical education exists largely to keep 
alive, to expand, and to develop the play life 
of people. It stands athwart the idea that work 
alone is worthy, desirable, and fine, in its in- 
sistence that play and recreation are legiti- 
mate parts of fine living. 

This means surely that physical education 
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must not only develop favorable attitudes to- 
ward play but also must foster fine forms 
of play. It will, therefore, stress outdoor over 
indoor play, woods and country over city play, 
and social over individual play. 

The play activity is a power laboratory of 
attitudes. Understanding teachers will be quick 
to recognize artificial excuses, the alibi, the 
subterfuges to cover up failure in perform- 
ance, fancied wrong, or wounded vanity. For 
these reasons as well as others the play of 
children requires competent supervision. Re- 
garded as a vehicle for the expenditure of sur- 
plus energy, the play of children could be 
handled as the play of kittens or puppies with 
amiable toleration, but since it is a great 
educative experience, it is vital to get desirable 
outcomes. This requires leadership by under- 
standing adults. 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF SocIAL STANDARDS 


The activities of physical education provide 
many and varied opportunities for the partici- 
pants to learn and to react to the social stand- 
ards set up by society. Their value as a course 
in social conduct is recognized by all experts 
of physical education and by many laymen. 
Whether the desirable social conduct in ac- 
tivities shall be learned or not depends upon 
the quality of the leadership of the activities. 
Even in the lower grades of the elementary 
school the teachers must begin to set up the 
standard responses desired. To play fair, to 
try hard, to win generously, to lose without 
sorrow, are vital lessons for all to learn. The 
physical education period should ever be em- 
ployed to teach them; the whole school ex- 
perience should be utilized to reinforce their 
meanings whenever opportunity offers. Good 
sportsmanship belongs not only to the play 
field but to the classroom, the street, the home, 
—to life everywhere. 

Methods and content.—The elementary 
school shculd offer in its program at least 
thirty minutes a day in physical education. 
These: periods should be outdoors whenever 
weather and conditions permit. They should be 
supplemented with the usual recess periods 
with supervision of activities and by after- 
school play of children. 

The content of physical education in the 
elementary schools should include dramatic 
games, rhythms, games of skill, self-testing ac- 
tivities, dancing, marching, and stunts. These 
activities should be organized and taught in 
relation to the classroom work of the children, 
so that a correlation of studies and activities 
will be secured. Thus, if a third grade is 
studying Greek life, the physical education 
period may well be devoted to dances and 
sports of the ancient Greeks; a fourth grade 
class studying South America could well em- 
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ploy the dances and dramatics of the Latin 
people during the physical education periods. 
Thus, physical education becomes interpreted 
into the very life of the school. 

In conclusion, then, physical education is 
not to train future soldiers, to secure a mili- 
tary obedience, or a rigid gymnastic posture, 
but to serve a four-fold development, leading 
to a physically educated person with energy 
and vitality, with skills and attitudes for 
recreation, and with fine social standards of 
living. 





Modern Ways of Securing a 
College Education 


The only justification of any educational in- 
stitution is to make a student at home in 
the modern world. He must learn how to earn 

his daily bread and how to make use of and 

enjoy the increasing leisure time. Many col- 
leges are now being influenced by the oppor- 
tunities offered during European travel. The 
Harvard University course in geology, courses 
in art, history, literature, comparative gov- 
ernment, geography, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Roman civilization, as well as music ap- 
preciation are now being offered for credit 
during a summer in Europe. 

Floating universities come and go or do 
not go at all. The 3 R’s are changing. Colleges 
are allowing the work of the junior or senior 
years to be carried on in a foreign university. 
Summer courses in European universities are 
attracting many students. 

This type of college education is in line 
with the recent development of adult educa- 
tion where the situation not the subject is the 
method of approach. The curriculum is built 
up to individual needs and interests. Our 
academic system has grown in reverse; where 
the subject and teacher constitute the starting 
point, students are secondary. 

The classroom today can be on the roof of 
Milan Cathedral or the Crater of Vesuvius— 
the college campus is the panorama of old 
world cities and historic places.—Frederick E. 
Emmons. 


While the scientific attitude of modern edu- 
cational thought is abhorrent to most teach- 
ers of art, there will be no true recognition 
of their subject until they are willing to sub- 
mit it to the tender mercies of the educa- 
tional test-takers. Art teachers should not be 
overly anxious while their fair-haired darling 
is made to swallow bismuth and be X-rayed 
by the operators who hide behind walls of 
lead. The verdict reached is that art must 
haye ObjectiyesRobert A. Kissack, 
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The Gleaners 
(By Millet) 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Copyright, Art Extension Society 


There are three gleaners. Yes. But their 
faces are not clearly visible, and their bodies 
are bent and posed in such a way that the 
most prominent line in each leads the eye 
to consider what is beyond them. The lightest 
part of the landscape, always a strong attrac- 
tion for the eye, is there in the distance. The 
big stack, the smaller stack, the wagon-load, 
establish a sequence which leads the eye again 
to the center of the picture. At the right is a 
man on horseback. He is gazing towards the 
center of the picture. Looking there ourselves 
we see a great company of people gathering 
the harvest which extends as far as the eye 
can see. It now appears that the artist saw 
these three figures in the foreground as mere- 
ly representative of the greater company who 
in measureless fields throughout all time have 
patiently gleaned the harvest of the earth. 
How calm and simple and unself-conscious it 
all is. And how beautiful! The softened light 
of an Indian summer afternoon gives charm 
to everything, even to the stubble in the fore- 
ground. Millet saw in this common action 
of these peasant folk the dignity, the beauty, 
and the value of human labor, and the re- 
ward Mother Earth is ever ready to give to 
her industrious children. By his magic art he 
makes us all share his feeling with genuine 
and serene pleasure. Do you suppose the artist 
crowned the three figures in the foreground 
with blue, red, and brown, because loyalty to 
the laws of nature, love, and renunciation of 
the vanities of life are the crowning virtues 
of those who maintain the life of mankind? 





What a very pleasant thing it is to hear of 
something nice that somebody has said about 
you behind your back—The High School 
Teacher, 
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PLATFORM =: 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. I 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 


III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all public school teachers in the Commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. Vv 


We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 

VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 

VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. ' VIL 


We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 

Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 


We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 


We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 

XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION TI 
Greetings : coopt 

I want to acknowledge through the columns of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL Dist: 
JOURNAL, as I did to those who were present at the final session of the annual | Asso 
Convention at Reading, my very great appreciation of the high honor which | the | 
was conferred upon me in my election as President for the ensuing year. I recog- 
nize that with this honor comes a very great responsibility to the general mem- 
bership of the Association. There are many problems relating to the personnel 
of our membership, which need our earnest study and cooperative effort, if we 
are to make successful progress. General educational problems are very numerous, 
as we all know, and personnel problems, affecting our own membership, are very 
pressing. In assuming the Presidency of this great organization I earnestly solicit 
the cooperation of our entire membership. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting 
the most of the members at the various convention district meetings and at our 
annual meeting at New Castle, Pennsylvania. I hope that my administration of 
the affairs of the Association will, at all. times, meet with your most hearty 


approval. 








C. R. Foster, President 











Cleveland Convention 
N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
FEBRUARY 24-28, 1929 

President Frank D. Boynton has announced 
the following theme for the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence: How can the Public Schools Better 
Serve Democracy—Increasingly Produce a 
Better Citizenry? The various programs will 
consider how this can be done through 1. Fi- 
nancing of Public Education. 2. Articulating 
the Various Units. 3. Research. 4. Better 
Training of Teachers. 5. Character Education. 

Boards of Education will make a good in- 
vestment by sending their executive officers to 
this convention, which, in many ways, is the 
most important national educational meeting 
of the year. 

Pennsylvanians whose names appear in the 
official program are John A. H. Keith, Will 
Grant Chambers, Charles R. Foster, and J. 
W. Sweeney. 


SPECIAL PULLMANS FOR CLEVELAND 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for special 
Pullmans from Harrisburg which will be ready 
for occupancy at 10:00 P. M., Saturday, Feb- 

ruary 23, with the following schedule: 
Sunday 
Lv. Harrisburg, Train No. 12:10 A. M. 
Ar. Pittsburgh 7:40 A. M. 
Ar. Cleveland (Euclid Ave.) ....11:10 A. M. 

RETURN TRIP 


Special Pullmans will be ready for occupancy 
in Cleveland at 10:00 P. M., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 


Lv. Cleveland, Commercial Express No. 26, 
12:30 A. M., Friday 
Ar. Harrisburg, 1:28 P. M., Friday 

Those desiring reservations from Harrisburg 
to Cleveland and return should notify the un- 
dersigned. Pullman tickets may be purchased 
in Harrisburg for one way or for both ways. 

See the January Journal, page 288 for rail- 
road fares. 

Sale begins February 19, final return limit 
is March 6. Sleeping-room reservations are 
handled through the Housing Committee, Al- 
bert C. Eldredge, chairman, Room 1604, Ter- 
minal Tower Building, Cleveland, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 


The annual Pennsylvania Dinner will be 
held Tuesday evening, February 26 at 6:00 
o’clock in the Georgian Room, Parlor Floor, 
Hotel Cleveland. All Pennsylvanians are most 
cordially invited to attend this annual get- 
together. The dinner will not conflict with the 
evening program. As it is necessary to guar- 
antee the number of plates and as guest lists 
and table assignments will be printed, will 
every person who expects to participate please 
make his reservation by sending $3 to the un- 
dersigned? 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, State Director, N. E. A. 

400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Found—Greek Fraternity Pin 


A Greek Fraternity pin was found in the 
lobby of the Hotel Berkshire, Reading, Thurs- 
day evening, December 27. The owner may 
recover the pin by writing to the finder, C. F. 
Jones, 1735 Monsey Avenue, Scranton, 
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Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention District 


The Sixteenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week in 
cooperation with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association will hold their joint meetings at 
the University of Pennsylvania, March 13-16, 
inclusive, 1929. 

The Schoolmen’s Week general committee is 
constituted as follows: 

Representing the university 

Arthur J. Jones, chairman, professor of sec- 

ondary education 

LeRoy A. King, secretary, professor of edu- 

cational administration 

Harry T. Collings, professor of commerce 

J. P. W. Crawford, professor of romantic 

languages and literature 

John Dolman, Jr., director of summer school 

Francis M. Garver, professor of elementary 

education 
Representing the State 
Milton C. Cooper, district superintendent, 
Philadelphia 
Robert M. Steele, principal, Southwestern 
State Normal School, California 

A. M. Kulp, superintendent of schools, Mont- 

gomery County 

A. P. Diffendafer, superintendent of schools, 

Nanticoke 


E. H. Snow, principal, Lower Merion Town- 
ship Junior High School 


Emma C. Dowling, primary supervisor, 
Reading 
The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District are as follows: 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, superintendent of 
schools, Cheltenham Township, president 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education, 
Swarthmore College, vicé-president 
Carmon Ross, superintendent of 
Doylestown, secretary 
The joint committees are now engaged in 
organizing what promises to be an outstanding 
program. Among others, the following persons 
have already been engaged to participate in 
the program: 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota 
W. W. Charters, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
Judge Harry Olson, Chief Justice, Municipal 
Court, Chicago 
Additional speakers and further details of 
the program will appear in the next issue of 
this Journal. Anyone desiring further details 
‘will please communicate with LeRoy A. King, 
Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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E. O. Liggitt 


E. O. Liggitt, for the past six years super- 
vising principal of the Freeport Schools, was 
elected to a similar position in the Bridgeville 
Schools on July 1. Mr. Liggitt is a native of 
Ohio and holds a B.S. degree from Muskingum 
College and an A.M. degree in educational 
administration from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. At present he is doing further gradu- 
ate work in the latter institution. 

Mr. Liggitt’s experience has been varied, 
covering both the elementary and secondary 
fields as teacher and supervisor. Besides be- 
ing teacher, high school principal, and super- 
intendent of schools in Ohio, he has taught in 
the Grove City High School, been supervisor 
of township schools in Butler County, taught 
three summer terms in Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, and has been supervising 
principal of the Freeport Schools. During his 
administration the latter schools were organ- 
ized on the six-six plan with a fully equipped 
six-year high school. 





Geneva Convention of the 
W. F.E. A. 


The third biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 
3, 1929. As an associate member of the W. F. 
E. A., the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation ought to be represented by a large 
delegation. 

Many of our members will, doubtless, spend 
part of the summer vacation in Europe and 
will attend the Geneva convention. Should they 
desire to participate as official representatives, 
they should communicate with President C. 
R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 

No provision is made for paying any part 
of the expenses of such representatives. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association Meets 


ITH thirty-nine cities and forty-four 

\ \ schools represented in a total regis- 

tration of over two hundred, the 
third meeting of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association was held at Schuylkill College on 
December 26 and 27 during the Reading meet- 
ing of the P. S. E. A. 

Delegates and visitors to the meeting were 
tendered a reception Wednesday evening which 
was considerably enlivened by a fire in the 
boys’ dormitory of the college. The fire, how- 
ever, only helped the delegates to become bet- 
ter acquainted. The evening’s program was 
carried out by candlelight, and the music, 
stunts, playlet, dancing, and refreshments 
were thoroughly enjoyed by all the guests. 

Thursday morning the general session con- 
vened at ten o’clock to hear an address, “Im- 
proving the Status of School Publications with 
Administrative Officers,” by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. McKown had 
sent out a questionnaire to one hundred high 
school principals in order to secure first-hand 
material for his speech. He learned from the 
replies that thirty per cent of these men pre- 
ferred publications to any other activity; that 
they objected to the overemphasis on athletics, 
humor, and literary material in editorial mat- 
ter; that ninety per cent voted to do away with 
high power salesmanship in the business man- 
agement; and that ninety-nine per cent were 
for the newspaper in preference to the maga- 
zine as a high school publication. 

An interesting talk on “The Future of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association,” by 
Gertrude L. Turner of Abington High School 
followed. After the election of officers the 
meeting divided into several sessions for the 
discussion of individual problems. These ses- 
sions were addressed by student staff members 
and faculty advisers of the publications repre- 
sented. 

In the meeting of the veteran faculty advis- 
ers two very interesting plans for the future 
work of the Association were presented. 
Charles F. Troxell of Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, offered a very carefully worked 
out program for regional press groups for 
Pennsylvania. These groups would consist of a 
certain number of schools publishing news- 
papers or magazines in a certain county or dis- 
trict. These schools could organize an associa- 
tion affiliated with the State Association and 
hold meetings for the purpose of attempting 
to solve the problems confronting them. Mr. 
Troxell’s idea was heartily endorsed by the 
members present and tentative plans were 
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discussed for putting it into operation. Letters 
have been sent to certain schools in each dis- 
trict giving further information on this project. 

Lambert S. Greenawalt of York High School 
talked about the possibilities of a school press 
clearing house. This clearing house would be 
a central service station for the benefit of 
Pennsylvania school publications. The service 
rendered could be along eight possible lines: 1. 
Archives, a file of publications kept at the 
central station for purposes of exhibit, study, 
clipping, comparison, and history; 2. Exchange 
and broadcast of news and other editorial ma- 
terial would serve as a stimulus to schools and 
school authorities as well as to publications; 
3. Clinical, critical service given on special re- 
quest for assistance in organizing a paper, in 
financing, etc.; 4. Constructive propaganda 
sent out from central station; 5. Protective 
measures taken regarding syndicated material, 
advertisements, and costs of printing and en- 
graving; 6. Policies could be recommended to 
association resulting from a close study of 
publications; 7. Bibliography, a list of books 
on journalism with chapter and page refer- 
ences for different problems kept on record; 
8. Contests and standards, rules and criteria 
made to govern contests and a style book and 
other standards adopted without encroaching 
too much upon individuality of each publica- 
tion.* 

The get-together luncheon at one o’clock was 
attended by 225 guests. The enthusiasm shown 
at this, the closing event of the meeting, was 
evidence of its success. 

The officers for the year 1929 nominated by 
a nominating committee and elected at the 
business meeting were: President, Lambert S. 
Greenawalt, York; Secretary-Treasurer, M. 
Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg; Executive 
Committee, Florence B. Beitenman, Reading; 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown; Francis Mechlin, 
Pittsburgh; Gail Kirschner, Sharon; Charles 
F. Troxell, Philadelphia; Gertrude L. Turner, 
Abington; Rachel S. Turner, Bloomsburg; 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport. 





Pittsburgh Principals’ Club 


The Pittsburgh Principals’ Club on Decem- 
ber 11, 1928 approved the following report 
of its Civics and Legislative Committee: 

1. We recommend for favorable legislative 
action the following matters relating to the 
public schools: 

(a) The creation of a National Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 


_ “Copies of the majority of addresses made at this meet 
ing are on file in the office of the secretary-treasurer, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Anyone desiring 
a copy of any address or addresses will receive same upon 
request. 
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(b) An amendment to the State School Code 
permitting boards of education in first class 
school districts to increase their taxing power 
in order to permit a general revision of their 
salary schedules. 

(c) An amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion providing that the State Superintendent 
of Public Insruction shali be elected by the 
State Council of Education. 

2. We are opposed to any amendment to 
the Teachers’ Retirement Law until after the 
next actuarial survey and report in 1929. 

8. We await with interest the report of 
the Committee for the Study of State Sub- 
sidies for Education and pending their report, 
we remain open-minded and withhold our judg- 
ment upon the matters that they are consider- 
ing. 

4, We believe in a sane, fair, comprehen- 
sive tenure law that is equally just to teach- 
ers and to boards of education but, never hav- 
ing seen a bill or law that measures up to 
these requirements and admitting our own in- 
ability to write such a bill, we do not favor 
tenure legislation at this session of the Leg- 
islature. 

5. We give our general endorsement to the 
twelve planks of the P. S. E. A. platform as 
printed upon page 213 of the December issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. ADAMS, Chairman 


Did the Highbinder Swindle 
You? 

In the December number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, under the caption 
WARNING, page 227, we recited the action 
of the Federal Trade Commission vs. the Stand- 
ard Education Society, docket. No. 994, brand- 
ing their proposition as misleading and de- 
signed to deceive the purchasing public. Brief- 
ly, the proposition is a set of books, free of 
charge, with the purchase of a looseleaf ex- 
tension service for ten years. 

Despite that WARNING the highbinders are 
still at work in Pennsylvania. Teachers are 
“given” a set of worthless junk and bind 
themselves, unwittingly, to pay for a “ten-year 
service” in sixty days! 

While several worthy sets of reference books 
are being offered to teachers, it is a safe bet 
that when methods, such as described above, 
are used, an inferior set of books is being 
offered. 

Consult your superintendent or principal of 
your State Teachers College before you pur- 
chase a set of reference books. See that the set 
you buy is listed in the catalog of the Ameri- 
can Library Association or ‘approved by the 
State Library. 
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Luncheon of Past Presidents of 
the P. S. E. A. 


Probably the most enjoyable feature of the 
annual meeting of the P. S. E. A., to the 
participants, is the Past-Presidents’ luncheon. 
This year the able and alert secretary of the 
organization, Charles S. Davis of Steelton, 
provided a fine menu at the American Hotel, 
Reading, 12:15, Friday, December 28. 

Of the twenty-four living past-presidents 
the following were present: Reed B. Teitrick, 
Carlisle; Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, 
Philadelphia; Robert C. Shaw, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Henry H. 
Baish, Secretary Teachers Retirement Bureau, 
Harrisburg; Charles S. Davis, Steelton; F. E. 
Downes, Harrisburg; W. W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg; W. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Ezra Leh- 
man, State Teachers College, Shippensburg; 
Jessie Gray, Normal School, Philadelphia; 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; George D. 
Robb, Altoona; Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy 
City, the retiring president; and J. Herbert 
Kelley, Secretary, P. S. E. A., Harrisburg. 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown, had arranged to be 
present, but was called away from Reading at 
the last moment. 

Secretary Davis called attention to the fact 
that there had been no deaths in the associa- 
tion of Past-Presidents during the past two 
years, then introduced Dr. Teitrick as toast- 
master. Dr. Teitrick called upon all present 
to respond as their names were called and 
though only thirty minutes were available for 
the fourteen diners, a fund of reminiscences, 
stories, both new and aged, suggestions for 
“the good of the order,” etc. was accumulated. 


Dr. Teitrick read greetings and regrets fom 
the following absent members: Matt Savage, 
Ocean City, N. J.; D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg; 
J. B. Ritchie, McKeesport; Charles Foos, Read- 
ing, who because of serious illness was unable 
to greet his friends in the home city; Charles 
Lose, Montoursville, who in spite of blindness 
leads an active life of service and is now a 
member of the State Legislature; W. Grant 
Chambers, State College; S. E. Weber, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; and J. B. McCaskey, Lan- 
caster, the well beloved friend of everybody, 
who was secretary of the P. S. E. A. from 1855 
to 1920 and who wrote, “I realize that I am 
not the hard nut I used to be.” At 2:30 the 
organization adjourned to meet a year hence 
at New Castle. 





The very idea of the power and the right 
of the people to establish Government, pre- 
supposes the duty of every individual to obey 
the established Government.—George Wash- 
ington. 
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Conventions? 
N analysis of the registration at the 
A P. S. E. A. conventions for the past 
three years reveals some interesting 
trends concerning attendance. It is not only 
interesting to note the consistent increase in 
total attendance, but to note also the increase 
in the various groups from year to year. The 
registration at the recent convention shows a 
marked increase in attendance of high school 
teachers, grade school teachers, rural teachers, 
vocational teachers, music teachers, teachers 
of physical education, supervisors, bookmen, 
and exhibitors. 

Special mention should be made of the whole- 
hearted support given the meeting this year 
by the teachers of Berks County, both in the 
city of Reading under the supervision of Su- 
‘perintendent Landis Tanger, and in the sur- 
rounding territory under the supervision of 
Superintendent Alvin F. Kemp. The _ total 
number of teachers in Berks County for 1928- 
29 is 1,411. Of these, 902 or 64 per cent reg- 
istered at the convention. Registration from 
Reading numbered 507 which would indicate 
that 82 per cent of the teachers of Reading 
attended the convention. Three hundred ninety- 
five teachers registered from places in Berks 
County other than Reading, which would indi- 
cate that 53 per cent of the teachers under the 
supervision of Superintendent Kemp attended 
the convention and probably more significant is 
the fact that of the 103 rural teachers regis- 
tered at the convention, 72 reported being em- 
ployed in Berks County. This would indicate 
that 28 per cent of the rural teachers of the 
County registered at the convention. The edu- 
cational leaders in Reading and Berks County 
may well feel proud of this evidence of pro- 
fessional spirit among the teaching personnel 
under their supervision. 

Thirty-three visitors from states other than 
Pennsylvania were registered as follows: Dela- 
ware 1, Illinois 3, Massachusetts, 1, Ohio 1, 
New Jersey 12, New York 15. 


Details of registration for the past three 
years follow. 


Reading 
1928 
Number 


Harrisburg Lancaster 
1926 1927 


Number 


Position Held 
Number 

Teachers, College and 

University 
Teachers, Normal School 

& Teacher College 2 
Teachers, High School.... 218 
Teachers, Junior 

School 
Teachers, Grade School... 128 
Teachers, Rural School... 17 
Teachers, Special Classes.. 39 
Teachers, Vocational 41 
Teachers, Music 


* Includes primary teachers. 
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Teachers, Art 21 

Teachers, Kindergarten... 8 130* 

Teachers, Physical Edu- 
cation 

Teachers, 


15 21 
810 266 1120 405 1684 


Principals, Supervising .. 225 205 206 
Principals, Normal School 

and Teacher College ... 9 7 7 
Principals, High School.. 104 103 
Principals, Junior 

School 21 
Principals, Elementary .. 
Principals, Assistant .... 
Principals, Continuation 

School 
Principals, Unclassified .. 


County. . 
Assistant 


Superintendents, 
Superintendents, 
County 
Superintendents, 
Superintendents, 
City 
Superintendents, 
Superintendents, 


Assistant 


Supervisors 
Bookmen and Exhibitors. . 
Department of Public In- 
struction 
Administrative Officers ... 
Librarians 
School Supply Agents ... 
Students 
Directors of City Depart- 
ments 
Teachers Agency Repre- 
sentatives 
Research Workers 
Retired Teachers 
College Presidents 
Deans of Instruction 
Deans of Education 6 
Others 8 327 


1776 2681 





Totals 





Prizes and Scholarships 


ANNUAL FLAG CONTESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION 


With the assistance of the press and the 
cooperation of individuals, patriotic societies, 
schools (public and private), parent-teacher 
associations, clubs, civic bodies, fraternal or- 
ders, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and other organizations, The United States 
Flag Association, beginning in 1929, will hold 
annually Flag Contests amongst the boys and 
girls of the United States. 

Scope 

These Flag Contests will each year consist 
of— 

(1) Questions. A certain number of ques- 
tions about the history, symbolism, display, and 
reverence of the Flag; Federal and State Flag 
laws; American progress, ideals, and institu- 
tions; the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States; the 
natural resources and physical grandeur of 
the Country; and other things symbolized by 
the Flag of the United States. 

(2) Essay. A short essay on the Flag, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, or some other subject 
symbolized by the Flag, such essays to be 
memorized and recited, the recitation to be 
made the occasion of a public gathering of 
patriotic nature. 
Awards 

The awards for excellence and superiority 
amongst the contestants will be of an appeal- 
ing and, whenever practicable, of an educa- 
tional nature in the form of books and travel. 


Trip Around World 

For example, the first year, 1929, the Grand 
National Award for both the Boy National 
Flag Champion and the Girl National Flag 
Champion, chaperoned by an_ experienced 
woman traveler of culture and education, will 
be a trip around the world, during which fa- 
mous art galleries, noted museums, historic 
spots, and other places of interest will be 
visited. 

Patriotic Pilgrimage 

Also, the first year the Regional Award will 
be a free trip to Washington (D. C.), includ- 
ing a Patriotic Pilgrimage to Fort McHenry, 
Md. (where Francis Scott Key wrote “The 
Star Spangled Banner’) and Philadelphia, 
“the home of the Liberty Bell,” where the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were signed; also a 
journey to Valley Forge, America’s most, in- 
spiring patriotic shrine. 


Books 

Sets of carefully selected books especially 
suitable for boys and girls will also be awarded. 

James A. Moss, Colonel, U. S. Army (Re- 
tired), is the director general of the United 
States Flag Association, whose national head- 
quarters are at 923 Fifteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 





Resolution of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education 


RELATIVE TO THE REPORT OF THE CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Adopted December 17, 1928 
Resolved, The Board of Public Education 
acknowledge with grateful appreciation the re- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries. We concur in the eminently fair and 
just conclusions reached and fully agree with 
the Committee that the provisions for salary 
adjustment constitute an equitable adjudica- 

tion of the problem. 

The Committee has made four very distinct 
contributions to the cause of Public Educa- 
tion: ‘ 

(a) Financial reward for merit of those 
teachers whose service is conspicuously strong; 
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(b) A percentage limitation of those eligible 
that in the light of experience in teaching and 
in every avenue of life is not only reasonable 
but generous: 

(c) A practical and workable method of 
administration; 

(d) A fair balance between the economic 
need of the average teacher and the economic 
tax-paying ability of the average taxpayer. 

We interpret the thought of the Committee 
to be that no artificial barrier shall be im- 
posed to prevent any teacher of outstanding 
and conspicuous merit, whether now in the sys- 
tem or hereafter to be employed, from reaching 
any step on the salary schedule. Should the 
impossible or the improbable happen and in 
the course of years various percentage levels 
be filled, it, of course, would be possible for 
the Board of Public Education to increase the 
necessary and liberal percentage limitations 
now imposed. 

It is impossible to accurately forecast today 
what may happen in six or seven years, and 
while it seems unlikely that in any group how- 
ever carefully selected, there will ever be over 
45 per cent of conspicuous ability, it undoubt- 
edly was the desire of the Committee to stimu- 
late every teacher now or hereafter in service, 
and this we confidently expect the plan of the 
Committee to accomplish. 

And, be it further Resolved, That the Board 
approve the general plan submitted by the 
Citizens’ Committee for the revision of teach- 
ers’ salaries and seek such legislation as may 
be necessary in order to carry the plan into 
effect; That the matter be referred back to 
the Committee on Finance and Administration 
for further consideration of the details of 
administration and the drafting of necessary 
legislation. 





Our Cover 

We are privileged to reproduce on our front 
cover this month a portrait of George Wash- 
ington by Gilbert Stuart. Permission for the 
use of this painting was secured through the 
kind efforts of Dudley Crafts Watson, exten- 
sion lecturer at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

It will be interesting to know that a replica 
of this portrait was presented to the Art In- 
stitute by the public school children of Chicago, 
bought by an accumulation of their pennies. 

Few things need to be said here about George 
Washington. His deeds—first in peace, first in 
war, first in the hearts of his countrymen— 
will live forever. We think that it is exceed- 
ingly appropriate to use this portrait on our 
February cover. 





Wealth and everything else count for noth- 
ing beside the hearty handshake of old friends. 
—Charles M. Schwab. 





House of Delegates 


Summary of Proceedings* 


THURSDAY P. M., DECEMBER 27, 1928 
4:10 o’cLOCK 


FFICIAL delegates chosen on the basis 
QO of one for every 100 members in the 

268 local branches of the Association 
were seated on the main floor of the auditori- 
um of the Southern Junior High School, Read- 
ing, Pa. Other members occupied seats in the 
gallery. The 1928 Executive Council occupied 
seats on the rostrum as a cabinet of advisers 
to the President. 

The order of business was as follows: 


1. At 4:10 P. M. President Joseph F. 
_ Noonan called the House of Delegates to order 
and, after a short greeting, called for the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials. 


2. Report of Committee on Credentials— 
M. S. Bentz, Chairman, Ebensburg. 

It is a pleasure to report to the House of 
Delegates that the committee has found the 
600 delegates properly certified, with no ir- 
regularities. 

The report was accepted. 


8. Rules of Procedure.—The President pre- 
sented the Rules of Procedure adopted Decem- 
ber 27, 1922 at Bethlehem and re-adopted by 
each House of Delegates since as printed on 
page 11 of the official program, and also the 
new rule recommended by the 1928 Executive 
Council and printed on page 44, viz., Nomina- 
tion by Petition—Five signatures of members 
of the House of Delegates shall be required for 
nomination of N. E. A. State Delegates. 

H. W. Weiss: I move we adopt the Rules of 
Procedure as found on page 11 with this ex- 
ception in section 2, that the debate be un- 
limited. 

Member: I second that motion. 

On vote the motion was lost. 

President: The Rules of Procedure are still 
before the House for such action as you see 


fit. 
C. H. Gordinier: I move the Rules be adopt- 
ed as printed in the official program. 
Thomas Francis: I second the motion. Car- 
ried. 


4, Minutes of Lancaster House of Dele- 
gates. 

President: Are there any questions you wish 
to raise regarding these minutes or do you wish 
to adopt them as printed? 

W. H. Weiss: I move adoption of minutes 
as printed. 

W. R. Douthett: I second the motion. Carried 
unanimously. 


stenographic report by Emilie K. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters 


* Compiled from 
Melzer, Assistant in Research, 
Staff, Harrisburg, Pa. 


5. Report of Executive Council of the As. 
sociation. 

President: Please note item 5 on the cal- 
endar of business on page 19, Report of the 
Executive Council of the Association, which 
will be made at this time by the President. 
Will you please turn to page 39 of the official 
program? I shall attempt this afternoon to 
point out in just as brief and concise fashion 
as. possible the detailed projects which, during 
the past year, have received consideration at 
the hands of the Executive Council. This re 
port is made in behalf of the Executive Coun. 
cil to the House of Delegates. I should like 
very much, in briefly reviewing the work of 
the past year, to have you note any ques 
tions that you wish to raise and if you desire 
to raise questions with reference to further 
information, to raise such questions at the con- 
clusion of the full report. 


a. The first meeting. 


The first meeting of the Council was held 
on January 21, 1928 and you will note in para- 
graph one that the Association at the begin- 
ning of the year had a membership of 57,534. 
In paragraph two you will note a business ac- 
count relative to the publication of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL indicating that the 
circulation was increased to such an extent 
that 64,000 copies were printed each month 
since September, 1928. We find, on examining 
the statistical data in this connection, that a 
net profit to the Association of $3,316.63 is 
shown in the publication of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. In other words, our PEND- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, from a _ business 
standpoint, is now a paying proposition. 

In paragraph three, the cost of the Lancas- 
ter convention last year, we find an itemized 
account showing that after all moneys had 
been received and disbursements properly 
made, the meeting at Lancaster cost the Asso- 
ciation the sum of $1,924.93 although there 
was a total expenditure of $4,195.38. 

During the first meeting of the Council Su- 
perintendent Walter L. Philips of West Ches- 
ter was re-elected treasurer for a term of six 
years at the annual salary of $300.00. 

On page 40, in conformance with the in- 
structions given the present officers by the 
House of Delegates last year, Marguerite M. 
Elder of Pittsburgh was named to represent 
the Association at the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems. 

The President also appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to investigate the needs of teachers who 
retired before the enactment of the present 
Retirement System and, in conformance to 4 
resolution of our Resolutions Committee, the 
President also appointed a committee for the 
purpose of reporting on a plan whereby the 
entire personnel of the Executive Council 
might possibly not be changed in any one year. 
The names of all members of such appointed 
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committees are printed so that your informa- 
tion in that respect is complete. 

A Committee on Nominations and Elections 
was also appointed for the purpose of making 
certain investigations which have already been 
explained and, in paragraph 9, you will note 
that the Executive Council authorized the 
President to appoint a committee for the pur- 
pose of making a definite study of the financial 
situation in the State of Pennsylvania, this 
committee being known as the State Associa- 
tion Committee on the Study of State Sub- 
sidies. It is the function of this committee to 
cooperate with any other active committees 
and to make such studies of the ability of 
Pennsylvania to support education as seem to 
be necessary in order to secure more adequate 
financial support for education. The personnel 
of that committee is reported on page 40. 

You will notice in paragraph 10 the budget 
which was adopted for the past year, the items 
all being clearly enumerated and clearly indi- 
cated so that study of the items at your leisure 
will indicate just exactly what the financial 
situation is. We find that the budgetary ar- 
rangements left an unassigned balance of 
$30,066.44 after caring for all activities enu- 
merated therein. 


b. The second meeting. 


On page 41, the second meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, you will find that the home 
of the Executive Secretary was moved from 
Headquarters to his own private residence, 
and the entire Association Headquarters were 
turned into a building for office purposes and 
for Association purposes. In line with that 
policy the front room on the second floor of 
the building was equipped as an Executive 
Council room so that we now have adequate 
mecting facilities. A ladies’ rest room and par- 
lor was also furnished for the women members 
of our Association. 

In item number two we note that the treas- 
urer’s bond for $25,000 was renewed for an- 
other year. . 

In conformance again to instructions by the 
House of Delegates, questionnaires were sent 
to the 443 teachers who were affected by the 
ruling of the Attorney General relative to the 
unconstitutionality of the Act affecting teach- 
ers who retired before the operation of the 
present Retirement System. In item 4, by rea- 
son of the fact that somehow or other minis- 
terial officers of the State government seemed 
to be taking law into their own hands, it was 
felt by the Executive Council that the Asso- 
ciation should be represented by proper coun- 
sel and that whenever ministerial officers make 
rulings which were adverse to teachers, that 
such rulings should be given to a court of last 
resort for proper judicial determination. In 
line with that ruling, George Wharton Pepper 
was employed to review the case of the former 
teachers and he made recommendations which 
will appear later on. 

On page 42 the matter of the research pol- 
icy of our Association was carefully consider- 
ed and three points of view were discussed in 
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considerable detail. There seemed to be one 
group in the State who felt that such policy 
should be abolished. The second group thought 
that research should be continued but on a 
different basis. The third group thought that 
everything done was being done wrong. There- 
fore, for the purpose of clarifying the situa- 
tion and in view of certain difficulties which 
arose, the following committees were appoint- 
ed for the purpose of checking up on the policy 
that was in effect at that time. The President 
appointed a Committee on Research Editorial 
Policy whose function it was to properly edit 
any subsequent publications that were to be 
sent to the publisher and, in the second place, 
the President appointed a Committee on Re- 
search Studies for the purpose of reviewing 
whatever studies were made from a scientific 
and technical standpoint. Then at the close 
of that Council meeting, after these safe- 
guards had been set up, the questions were 
considered that are printed on the bottom of 
this report. 

In item 6 you will note that distinguished 
service medals were presented to three ex- 
state superintendents of public instruction, all 
those who are living, at the Boston meeting 
of the N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence. 


ce. The third meeting. 


The third meeting was held on May 19, 1928 
in which the material equipment of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s office was improved by the 
installation of modern machinery, and in which 
the resignation of the assistant editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was accept- 
ed. The place was filled by the appointment of 
the present assistant editor, M. Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

You will note in item 4 that a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the President to con- 
sider the subject of general research policy 
and to report at a subsequent meeting. 

In item 5, after careful consideration had 
been given to the consideration of former 
teachers affected by the Attorney General’s 
ruling and after opinion had been received 
from George Wharton Pepper that, in his 
judgment, the Attorney General’s ruling was 
substantiated, the Executive Council, through 
its sub-committee, worked out a plan where- 
by the sum of $4,000 per annum was distribut- 
ed to such teachers as were in absolutely dire 
distress and a policy was established where- 
by in the case of 26 teachers the sum of $12 
per month has been paid to the teachers who 
happen to come in that classification. This is 
certainly not an adequate solution of the prob- 
lem, but a solution carried to the point that 
made us feel it was as far as we could go at 
that particular time. 


d. The fourth meeting. 


The fourth meeting was held on Se tember 
15, 1928. Beginning on page 43, you on there 
has been worked out a technical and careful 
analysis of the research policy as it was oper- 
ative at the time under the direction of the 
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Association. The various research agencies 
operative were mentioned. Its objectives were 
delimited more or less. Functional plans were 
worked out and suggested remedial measures 
were made, and on page 44 a proposed pro- 
gram was suggested to replace the program 
which was about to be discontinued. 


e. The fifth meeting. 


In the fifth meeting, page 44, the personnel 
of the research department was changed and 
the Executive Council adopted a_ tentative 
Platform for the Association, such tentative 
Platform being printed for your careful con- 
sideration on page 58 of the official program, 
now in your possession. The second part of 
the work outlined in connection with this meet- 
ing has already been described and adopted as 
part of our procedure for this meeting. 

With item number 6 specific mention is made 
of a plan whereby some outside assistance 
might be brought to help the teachers adverse- 
ly affected by the Attorney General’s ruling 


f. The sixth meeting. 


At the sixth meeting, page 45, the proposi- 
tion of Superintendent R. E. Laramy, Altoona, 
and other school men throughout the State 
with respect to a home for teachers was dis- 
cussed and opportunity provided for presen- 
tation of that project by Superintendent Lar- 
amy some time during the program today. 

In item 4, there was transferred from the 
general fund to the permanent fund the sum 
of $10,000 which indicates that our financial 
condition is still quite healthy. 

In item 5 you will find a detailed plan of 
operation for the financial control of the seven 
convention districts in different parts of the 
State, prepared on a business-like basis and 
establishing a definite policy for the handling 
of all Association moneys in connection with 
convention districts where expenditures have 
been definitely marked legal and illegal, and 
where proper voucher provision has been made 
for payment of proper bills as may be in- 
curred. 

On page 46, item 8, you will note that the 
title of “Research Secretary” was changed to 
“Director of Research” and a research direc- 
tor was appointed. Our present research di- 
rector, Harvey E. Gayman, who has spent sev- 
eral years in the State Department of Public 
Instruction and who is well known and ac- 
tively known by superintendents and other 
school officials throughout the State, has start- 
ed on his new work with the intention of do- 
ing a real job for us. 

This is the report of the President of the 
Association for the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council is seated on the platform. 
They represent altogether every form of edu- 
cational enterprise in this Commonwealth, 
fourteen level-headed, sane-minded individu- 
als, men and women who honestly, faithfully, 
and zealously did the best that they could 
during the past year and who present, I be- 
lieve, a constructive record of the kind of 
achievement that will ultimately mean better 
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things for the teaching profession. The report 
of the Executive Council is before you. What 
action do you desire to take? 

Member: I move we adopt the report. Sec. 
onded. Carried unanimously. 


6. Report of Treasurer of the Association 
—Walter L. Philips, West Chester: 

The treasurer begs leave to offer the re- 
port printed on page 47 of the official pro- 
gram. Please note that the increase in our 
balance is about $1,500. I would also like to 
draw your attention to what you find on page 
49, that the assistant treasurer of the Con- 
monwealth Trust Company, Harrisburg, certi- 
fies that the real balance agrees with’ the treas- 
= balance, for which we are very thank- 
ul. 

President: You have heard the report of 
the treasurer. What do you wish to do with it? 

Member: I move its adoption. Seconded. Car- 
ried unanimously. 


7. Report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters—Joseph F. Noonan, President, 
Mahanoy City: 

You will note on the top of page 46 the pic- 
ture of our property in Harrisburg, a prop- 
erty which cost $136,424.54, a property which 
brings in $5,580 per year in revenue. The 
different items of revenue come from tenants 
of the property and are listed clearly as part 
of this report. You will notice the cost of 
taxes, insurance, light and power, steam heat, 
and general maintenance carefully listed 
amounting to $2,615.63, so that if you will sub- 
tract $2,615.63 from $5,580 you will get the 
amount of current revenue which is derived 
from our permanent headquarters. Our per- 
manent headquarters has been remodeled con- 
siderably during the past few years. It has 
been changed inside and is rapidly becoming a 
place which will meet the needs of teachers 
in quite a worth-while fashion. It is strongly 
urged that all members of the House of Dele- 
gates visit headquarters when in Harrisburg. 
You will find that the place has really devel- 
oped into a mighty fine structure which meets 
educational needs in a very effective fashion. 
This is the report of the trustees of permanent 
headquarters. What do you wish done with it? 

Mr. Ferguson: I move we adopt it. Seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 


8. Report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems—Albert L. Rowland, Chairman, E]- 
kins Park: 

The report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems appears on page 55 of your program 
edition of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL. The House of Delegates is familiar with 
the philosophy and policy of the Committee 
on Tenure Problems, which has been consistent 
for the past three years and which has been 
approved by the House of Delegates at each 
of its previous sessions during that time. The 
committee addressed itself this year particular- 
ly to the framing of such legislation as seemed 
desirable at this time to promote the tenure 
situation in Pennsylvania with the knowledge 
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that the General Assembly meets this coming 
month for its regular biennial session. At first 
it was considered by the committee desirable 
to draw up in some tentative form two bills, 
one to write into the law the form of continu- 
ing contract which is now in voluntary use by 
a number of districts throughout the State; 
the other was to present in the form of a bill 
a tenure act modelled somewhat on the lines 
of the legislation recently enacted in the State 
of Indiana. Accordingly, two such tentative 
bills were prepared and discussed at a meet- 
ing of the committee. At that meeting there 
was invited to be present a member-elect of 
the new General Assembly, a former member 
of the General Assembly, and a man known to 
be wholly in sypmathy with policies of this 
Association and with the program of public 
education along the lines which this Associa- 
tion has laid down. After a very extended dis- 
cussion it was the opinion of the committee 
and also the opinion of this gentleman, that 
there was as little hope of passing the tenure 
bill in the coming session of the legislature as 
there has been at the last three sessions of the 
legislature, and that any attempt to pass ten- 
ure as such would meet with failure. Accord- 
ingly, it was the judgment of the committee 
that rather than incur defeat in such. an at- 
tempt, it would be wise to make a preliminary 
step in the form of effecting legislation to 
write into law the continuing form of con- 
tract, it being the opinion of the tenure com- 
mittee that this contract required of all teach- 
ers and between all teachers and school boards 
throughout the State, would represent a long 
step in adjusting the mental attitude of school 
directors and teachers and of the public to the 
idea of permanency and security in office for 
teachers of the State. Such a bill, therefore, 
was prepared in tentative form and considered 
and approved by the committee and was turn- 
ed over to the Legislative Reference Bureau 
for formulation into proper shape where it 
might be presented to the legislature. This 
bill in this form appears extended on nages 
56 and 57 of this report. It is respectfully 
urged by the committee that this House of 
Delegates and each member of the Association 
whom you represent, will lend their hearty 
support to this bill and its passage in the 
coming session of the General Assembly. 

President: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Tenure Problems. What is your 
pleasure? 

Katherine O’Dea, Scranton: May I ask what 
the gentleman means by continuing contract? 
Recently I signed a contract for my school term 
and my school board has the right not to re- 
elect me at the end of the term whether or not 
I wish to remain. Does this continuing con- 
tract protect me from such dismissal? 

Dr. Rowland: I will reply as far as I can. 
A continuing form of :contract does not deny 
to a school board the right to drop a teacher 
for cause but it does prevent the pernicious 
practice which is sometimes unduly exercised 
in allowing teachers’ contracts to lapse and in 
refusal to reappoint teachers without good 
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reason. In other words, this forces the school 
board to take specific affirmative action to 
dismiss a teacher. If the school board declines 
to do that, the teacher automatically remains 
in office and collects her salary. 

Miss O’Dea: This answers my question, but 
I believe this form of contract is like a lease 
between a landlord and tenant where it can 
continue for a month if both parties agree but 
the following month the party may become dis- 
satisfied and move out. My contract lasts one 
year and in June I will be subject to dis- 
missal. 

Dr. Rowland: In this continuing form of con- 
tract, unless both parties agree to terminate 
it, notice must be made in accordance with 
termination of contract which requires 30 days’ 
action before the close of the school term by 
the school board, if it desires to discontinue 
the services of the teacher, or on the part of 
the teacher, if she wishes to terminate the 
contract. Action must be taken by the school 
board as all action of school boards is open 
for public review and furthermore a teacher 
must be given the opportunity of answering 
the action of the board by declaring her side 
of the case at a meeting of the board before 
the close of the school term. This contract does 
not provide for a permanent hold upon the 
position of any teacher if the school board de- 
sires to vacate the position and replace her by 
another person. 

Miss O’Dea: Would it then not be advisable 
to have permanent tenure of office because at 
present all city teachers are hired for a year 
whereas the provision in the contract really 
only takes care of a teacher for a year. It 
doesn’t do anything for city teachers, it only 
helps the country teachers. 

Member: Many teachers may be dropped an- 
nually but in a city a teacher is seldom drop- 
ped before the end of the school year. Wouldn’t 
it be better for us to have a tenure bill to take 
care of us at all times? 

Dr. Rowland: I think probably it would, and 
I think the tenure committee feels that it 
would. The tenure committee desires very much 
to be practical and propose legislation that 
has a good chance of passing the legislature 
rather than make a gesture which, however 
great, would only be a gesture. 

Member: Would it be a gesture if all of the 
55,000 or more teachers in Pennsylvania, each 
of whom has a vote, would be apt to forget 
this particular legislature in the next election? 
I think not. 

Dr. Rowland: The only answer that I can 
give lies in the action of the legislature at the 
last three of its sessions covering six years 
during which time there have been prepared 
tenure bills which were most vigorously sup- 
ported by active committees and resolutions 
of this Association and at’ no time was there 
the slightest indication that any of those bills 
had any chance of passage. If this House of 
Delegates feels that the time has come that 
the situation is likely to be different at the 
next session of the legislature, then I think the 
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report of the tenure committee is too conser- 
vative. 

Charles Miller: I move acceptance of the re- 
port as given by the tenure committee. 

Member: I have been told by a member of 
the State Directors Association that if the 
teachers of the State introduce in the legis- 
lature a one-sided tenure bill, giving the teach- 
er complete protection, that the State Direc- 
tors Association will back a bill to abolish 
the salary schedule and do away with teach- 
ers’ pensions. I am assured by this member 
that they intend a counter attack of that sort 
and my own opinion is that this continuing 
contract bill was drawn up by the committee 
with great wisdom. I am pleased to second the 
motion. 

Miss O’Dea: Was that made in the form of 
a threat? 

Mr. Webb: Can a teacher only be elected 
for one year on that new tenure? Now prin- 
cipals and teachers are elected for three years 
and superintendents for four years. 

Dr. Rowland: If you will read the proposed 
bill I think you will find that there is nothing 
that indicates that the present method of 
electing officers for a three-year term be chang- 
ed at all, it simply means that any contract 
with any teacher continues in force unless 
terminated in the terms of the contract. 

President: It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the committee on tenure 
problems be adopted. Carried. 

9. Report of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics—Florence M. Teagarden, Chair- 
man, Pittsburgh. 

President: We will now have the report of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics by 
Doctor Florence M. Teagarden. 

Dr. Teagarden: The Commission on, Pro- 
fessional Ethics respectfully submits for your 
consideration the report as found on page 52. 
I shall mention only the high spots. The re- 
port consists of two parts, one, “Cases In- 
vestigated,” and part 2, “Proposed Amend- 
ment to Code of Ethics.” 

In the cases investigated, we find first the 
Titusville case in which it appears that twelve 
teachers were dropped without notice. The 
evidence available indicated that the teachers 
were dropped without having received notice 
that they were to be dropped. The Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that paragraph 2, sec- 
tion 9, of the Code of Ethics was violated. 

The Glen-Nor case, case number 2, rep- 
resents a_ situation that arises when a 
more wealthy school district, shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the school year, 
makes overtures to a teacher who is al- 
ready under contract for the coming year. 
This situation had arisen in the case of James 
M. Andes, who had signed a contract to teach 
in the Glen-Nor High School. The board re- 
leased Mr. Andes‘and notification has been 
sent that the Commission on Professional Eth- 
ics is unanimous in its agreement that the 
Board of Norwood acted wisely in releasing 
Mr. Andes. This action is in harmony with 
section 6 of the Code of Ethics which reads, 
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in part, as follows: “.... when a teacher 
offered a better position elsewhere it is againy 
the best interests of the schools to stand iy 
the way of the teacher’s advancement by arti. 
trary insistence upon the terms of a nee. 
lessly rigid contract, if the place can be satis. 
factorily filled.” 

Case 3. The Research Secretary asked th 
Commission for advice. He was invited to met 
with the Commission and he submitted tw 
questions on which advice was given to him» 
stated-in the report. 

Part 2 concerns a proposed amendment t) 
our Code of Ethics since it has come to th 
attention of all of us that forced contriby. 
tions for political purposes from members ¢ 
the Department of Public Instruction hav 
been levied. The Commission desires to present 
at this time for action the following ameni. 
ment to section 15 of the Association’s Cod 
of Ethics: 

Political Assessment.—Participation by 
members of the teaching profession in any co 
ercive scheme for the collection of funds for 
political purposes is unethical. 

President: You have heard the report of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics. What 
is your pleasure? 

Mr. Ferguson: I move its adoption. Se- 
onded. Carried unanimously. 

10. Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion—Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton: 

The report is presented on page 54. As the 
past year was not a legislative year, the 
committee held no meetings until November 
26, but in the meantime we gave thoughtful 
consideration to matters that should be 
brought before the legislature which meets 
next week. 

He then read the first part of the report, 
page 54. 

Item number 4 is simply a recommendation. 
We gave the matter of legislation to take care 
of teachers not benefiting by the retirement 
act very careful attention. The legislative com- 
mittee can do nothing because it has been ruled 
out by an opinion of an assistant attorney 
general, but the committee is in entire sym- 
pathy with these teachers who need help. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our deep 
appreciation of the courtesies extended to 
your committee by Doctor Keith and his staff 
in the Department of Public Instruction. We 
also desire to express our appreciation of 
Governor Fisher’s deep and abiding interest 
in the educational affairs of the Commonr- 
wealth as evidenced by his constructive help 
in the past and as expressed last month at 
the annual conference of superintendents and 
normal school principals. The fine personnel 
of the incoming Legislature assures their like 
interest in educational affairs. In view of these 
favorable conditions, with educational agen- 
cies entirely united, it is a fair prediction that 
the Legislature of 1929 will do even more 
than that of 1927 to advance the educational 
interests of the children of Pennsylvania, her 
hope for the future. Respectfully submitted. 
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Member: I move we adopt this report as 
presented. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


11. Nominations for President and Second 
Vice-President. 

President: We are now ready to proceed 
with item 12, page 20. Nominations for office 
of president of the Association for the coming 
year are in order and I shall ask the Execu- 
tive Secretary to read for the information of 
the House of Delegates the nominations sub- 
mitted by the various departments of the As- 
sociation : 

Art Department: President, Francis B. Haas, 
Bloomsburg 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
County Superintendence Dept.: President, D. 
W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
District Superintendence Dept.: 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
Graded School Department: President, Charles 
R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
Higher Education Department: 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
Music Department: 
Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, 
Reading 
Rural Ed. Department: Second Vice-President, 
Landis Tanger, Reading 
Secondary Education Department: President, 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
Supervising Principals Department: President, 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
Vocational Ed. and Practical Arts Dept.: 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Second Vice-President, Landis 
Reading 
_ President: Are there any further nomina- 
tions for office of president? 

Member: I move the nominations for presi- 
dent be closed. Seconded. Carried. 

President: Nominations for office of second 
vice-president are now in order. 

Member: I move that-the nominations for 
— vice-president be closed. Seconded. Car- 
ried. 


Tanger, 


Tanger, 
President, 


Tanger, 


Tanger, 
President, 
Tanger, 
President, Charles R. 


Landis Tanger, 


Tanger, 


Tanger, 


Tanger, 


12. Nominations for Committee on Legis- 
lation. 

President: Nominations for members on 
Committee on Legislation are in order. Six 
people are to be elected. 

The following were nominated: 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
John C, Diehl, Erie 
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Arthur Ferguson, Swarthmore 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Mr. Brockway: I move the nominations be 
closed. Seconded. Carried. 


13. Nominations for Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

President: We shall now have the nomina- 
tions for Committee on Resolutions. Six mem- 
bers are to be elected. 

The following were nominated: 

Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 

H. F. Heck, Erie 

L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 

Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 

Frank Morey, Camp Hill 

Raymond G. Mowry, Franklin County 
A. P. Mylin, Lancaster 

Miss Boyer: I move the nominations be 
closed. Seconded. Carried. 


14. Nominations for State Delegates to the 
N. E. A. 1929 Summer Convention. 

President: We shall, in a few moments, de- 
clare a recess of ten minutes and during that 
time the boy scouts will distribute nominating 
petitions to all those who desire them. These 
nominating petitions require five signatures in 
order to place the name of a candidate for 
N. E. A. State delegate on the official ballot. 
Twenty-five delegates are to be elected. I de- 
clare a recess of ten minutes until distribution 
is made. 


15. New Business—A Plan of Interest to 
All Members of the Association, Edwin C 
— Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia. 

After Doctor Broome commented on the 
financial distress of some of the teachers who 
retired before the Public School Employees 
Act became operative in 1919 and on the in- 
effective attempts of the legislature to relieve 
these cases, he offered the following resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED: First, that a contribution be 
solicited of 50c a member or over for the year 
1929 for the purpose of creating a fund for 
the financial aid of former public school teach- 
ers of this State who retired prior to January 
1, 1919. 

Second, that voluntary contributions to the 
fund from other benevolent friends of public 
schools be accepted. 

Third, that a special committee of seven 
members of this Association be appointed by 
the President for the purpose of reviewing 
and passing on all appeals for financial assist- 
ance. Fourth, that competent clerical assist- 
ance be employed by the above special com- 
mittee to do necessary correspondence and 
keep records of said committee, compensation 
of such clerical assistance to be paid from the 
general funds of the Association. 

Fifth, that the Executive Secretary of this 
Association act as secretary of said special 
committee and that he make a complete report 
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of said special committee to the House of Dele- 
gates at the next annual convention of this 
Association. 

Sixth, that a study be made promptly by 
the Legislative Committee of this Association 
to ascertain what, if any, law can be enacted 
not in conflict with the constitution of this 
State which can empower the legislature to 
appropriate public money for the aid of the 
former teachers contemplated in this resolu- 
tion. 


16. Invitations for the 1929 Convention— 
Invitations were presented from the Philadel- 
phia and Uniontown Chambers of Commerce 
and by Doctor Clyde C. Green of New Castle. 

President: The three invitations to the 
House of Delegates will be placed on the of- 
ficial ballot. 

The House of Delegates adjourned at 5:52 
ie he to meet the following morning at 9:30 
o’clock. 


Frmay, A. M., DECEMBER 28, 1928 
At 9:00 A. M. the Senior High School Or- 
chestra, Reading, began a half-hour’s concert. 
As each delegate entered the auditorium he 
exchanged the coupon on his credentials card 
for an official ballot. 
At 9:45 A. M. President Joseph F. Noonan 
called the House of Delegates to order. 


1. Report of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund, H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allentown: 

Dr. Dodd: I would like you to turn to page 
47 of your program where you will find the 
report of the trustees as audited by the trust 
officer of the bank in which our bonds are de- 
posited. On page 47 you will note that the 
.receipts are $39,686.89 and the expenditures, 
$10,545.38. The expenditures were purely the 
expenditure of cash on our part for bonds 
which are now in our depository. If you will 
look at the top of page 47, you will find an 
audit by the trust officer of the Trust Com- 
pany of the City of Allentown giving the 
various bonds which you hold, totaling $29,- 
141.51. I would like to call your attention, 
page 46, to a particular item, Permanent 
Headquarters Report. The Association owns 
free of all encumbrances the property at 400- 
404 North Third Street, Harrisburg, facing 
the Capitol. With impovements and alterations 
this property has cost $136,424.54. In other 
words your permanent funds total $136,424.54 
invested in property, which has been paid for 
from the current funds and from the funds of 
the permanent fund as ordered by the House 
of Delegates from year to year, plus $29,141.51 
which are held as bonds by the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund awaiting the pleasure of the 
Association. 

J. W. Sweeney: I move that the report be 
adopted as submitted. Seconded. Carried unani- 
mously. 


2. Report of the Committee on Retirement 
Allowances, Robert Laramy, Acting Chairman, 
Altoona. 


You will find the report on page 49, Our 
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chairman, Oliver P. Cornman, you will all 
regret to know has been ill and, although im. 
proving in his physical condition, he has been 
unable to work on this committee. The mate- 
rial which we have presented to the Executive 
Council is ‘in such a condition that further 
action can be taken by that body. I move the 
adoption of this report. 
Seconded. Carried. 


‘3. Teachers’ Home—Robert E. Laramy, 
Altoona: 


At our recent congress of superintendents 
of the State in Harrisburg, a group came to- 
gether rather informally representing, how- 
ever, different sections of the State and dis- 
cussed the question of the need of a teachers’ 
home in Pennsylvania. Such a home would 
probably supply a home for teachers who are 
competent financially, who are on retirement 
allowance, and perhaps are able to live under 
fairly good conditions but who are not so situ- 
ated that they can readily supply a good home 
with the amount of finances available to them. 
It would supply a home for retired teachers 
who are in a position to enjoy comforts that 
such a home would supply and who couldn't 
get them anywhere else. It might supply a 
place of temporary residence for teachers who 
need a rest and change to become convalescent 
and get in condition to go back to work. With- 
out any doubt, many folks of a philanthropic 
turn of mind might actually help and if our 
teachers are willing to give a dollar a year for 
a few years, we can readily establish a splen- 
did home which afterwards will take care of 
itself. Mr. President, may I suggest the fol- 
lowing motion: That a committee of nine mem- 
bers representing various sections of the State 
be appointed by the incoming president of the 
Association to study the problem of a teachers’ 
home in Pennsylvania and to make a report 
at the next annual meeting of the Association. 
Also, that the Executive Council make an ap- 
propriation for necessary expenses of that 
committee. Seconded. Carried. 


4. Group Insurance, Leo R. DeLong, Pa. 
State College, Harrisburg. 

After reviewing recent legislation making 
group insurance available to teachers, Mr. De- 
Long offered the following resolutions: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the House of Dele- 
gates hereby authorizes the President to ap- 
point a committee of five, one of whom shall 
be a member of the Executive Council, to in- 
vestigate the need and advisability of making 
group life insurance policies available for the 
members of this Association who form local 
chapters of fifty or more teachers, and to in- 
vestigate the possibility of securing a policy 
for teachers of first and second class systems 
where one hundred or more teachers form 4 
school unit of the local system. If the com- 
mittee deems it advisable for the Association 
to provide group life insurance, it is hereby 
directed to investigate the policies of inter- 
ested_companies and to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Council the master policy which it 
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deems best for the Association with provisions 
for its operation by the Association. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
House’ of Delegates hereby authorizes the Ex- 
ecutive Council to secure a master group pol- 
icy whenever the committee renders a favor- 
able report and when a local or classification 
group gives satisfactory evidence to the Ex- 
ecutive Council that it is ready to qualify for 
a local group life insurance policy. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the adoption of this resolution. 
Seconded. Carried. 

5. Report of the State School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, H. H. Baish, Executive Secre- 
tary, Harrisburg: 

A synopsis of the Ninth Annual Report of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board 
for the year ending June 30, 1928 appears in 
the Convention number of the ScHOOL JoUR- 
NAL. A study of the statistics given in this re- 
port will show that the membership of the Re- 
tirement System was increased by 3,810 dur- 
ing the past year, making the number of mem- 
bers 68,766 on June 30, 1928. 

The total number of members who were 
receiving retirement allowances on June 30, 
1928, was 1,723, of whom 1,370 were receiving 
superannuation allowances and 353 disability 
allowances. The average annual allowance has 
been steadily increasing due to the increase 
in the final salaries of retired teachers. The 
average annual allowance of employes retired 
for superannuation at the end of the first 
year of the Retirement System was only 
$284.31. The average annual superannuation 
allowance last year was $736.38. The average 
annual disability allowance for the first year 
was $263.05 and the average annual disability 
allowance last year was $451.78. 

The total investments and cash in the vari- 
ous funds of the Retirement Systems on June 
30, 1928 amounted to $53,874,343.59. 

All members of the Retirement System 
should study carefully Section 15 of the Re- 
tirement Law. This is the section that outlines 
the various options that are available at re- 
tirement. Up to the present time the amount 
to the credit of any member of the Retirement 
System at retirement has not been very large, 
and within a few months after retirement the 
member has received in retirement allowances 
checks the full amount of his or her contribu- 
tions to the Retirement Fund. The majority 
of the members who are now receiving retire- 
ment allowances have already received allow- 
ances in excess of the amount of their contri- 
butions to the Retirement Fund. However, as 
the years pass by many members at retirement 
will have contributed as much as three or four 
thousand dollars to the Retirement Fund and 
such members will do well to make a careful 
study of the options outlined in Section 15 
of the Retirement Law. 

By electing Option 1 ‘a retired member can 
guarantee his estate or beneficiary against 
the loss of any money, should death occur be- 
fore the member has received in a retirement 
allowance the full amount to his credit in the 
Retirement System. 
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Option 2 permits a member at retirement 
to elect to receive a joint allowance that will 
be paid as long as the member of the designat- 
ed beneficiary lives. About a dozen retired male 
teachers have already elected option 2, and 
in a few cases the retired member has died 
and the retirement allowance is now being 
paid to the designated beneficiary. 

A large majority of members at retirement 
will probably always find it desirable to re- 
ceive the regular retirement allowance with- 
out the choice of any of the options, but in a 
few cases these options will constitute a very 
desirable feature of the Retirement System. 


Mr. Baish, also, in the absence of Marguerite 
M. Elder, who was ill, presented her report, 
printed on page 51 and 52 of the official pro- 
gram, of the Boston Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers Retirement Systems. 


6. Report of the Committee on Junior High 
School and College Entrance Requirements— 
Milton D. Proctor, Chairman, Uniontown: 

Will you please turn to page 53? I want to 
first call your attention to the fact that in 
addition to the nine colleges who in 1926 ac- 
cepted the plan of admitting students from 
junior and senior high school organizations 
on the basis of 12 units earned at graduation, 
nine other colleges have been added to that 
list as the result of the action of your com- 
mittee. In addition to these, there are 12 other 
institutions who have expressed themselves as 
favorable to the plan. 

This generous and fine response on the part 
of colleges to this progressive feature of our 
program, together with the fact that over 51 
per cent of the boys and girls in our public 
schools in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
are enrolled in either 6-6 or 6-3-3 organization, 
undoubtedly puts Pennsylvania near the top of 
the states in the matter of adoption of the 
junior high school. 

I want, also, to call your attention to the fact 
that at this time a sub-committee is reporting 
for the Junior High School Section on the re- 
sults of a survey of 125 selected junior high 
school units. This report is being made by Su- 
perintendent Rorem of Lebanon and a full 
report will appear in a later number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Our present 
report is published in full in the official pro- 
gram and if it is in order, Mr. President, I 
move its adoption. Seconded. Carried. 


7. Unfinished Business. 

President: Are there any matters that we 
have forgotten or any subjects that have not 
been covered in the business transactions cov- 
ered so far? Are there any questions that you 
wish to raise at this time? 


Reuben T. Shaw: We have just heard the 
report from Mr. Baish of our representative to 
the meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers Retirement Systems. This report indicates 
the wisdom of the policy adopted last year of 
sending one delegate in addition to Mr. Baish 
to the meeting of the National Council of 
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Teachers Retirement Systems. I move that this 
policy be continued. Seconded. Carried. 


8. Election of Officers. 


President: We shall now proceed with the 
election of officers for next year. You will note 
that the plan of collecting ballots will be dis- 
continued and that all ballots will be depgsited 
by individuals in the ballot boxes at the, rear 
of the room. There is one ballot box near each 
door so that after the voting has been done, 
on your way out you may deposit your own in- 
dividual ballot in one of the five boxes. 

The following members of the Executive 
Council, with one additional member of the 
Association, will kindly act as the Committee 
on Elections and will see that all ballot boxes 
are placed in room 108 at 1:00 o’clock this 
afternoon. The Committee on Elections is: 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 

W. J. Groschke, Erie 

Roland T. MacLaren, Williamsport 

B. M. Davis, Clarion 

The following committee of tellers is re- 
quested to serve in connection with the election 
this afternoon to begin at 1:00 o’clock in room 
108 of this building: 

Anna M. Allen, Waynesboro 

Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre 

Francis Baird, Conemaugh 

O. P. Ballentine, Brackenridge 

Geo. M. Barker, Mahoningtown 

Guy H. Baskerville, Pittsburgh 

Adelaide Bates, Reading 

Milton M. Baugher, Woodbine 

H. H. Beacham, Altoona 

John H. Campbell, Carbondale 

H. K. Eby, Landisburg 

B. M. Hockenberry, Euclid 

Vera Kadel, Biglerville 

Mary M. Larkin, Philadelphia 

Helen Little, Pottsville 

M. R. McDonald, Gouldsboro 

I. Russell Park, Scranton 

Mary Parker, Russelton 

Mary M. Rohrer, Ardmore 

H. C. Sabold, Springfield 

Vincent K. Underkoffler, Mahanoy City 

J. Ernest Wagner, Johnstown 

H. L. Walter, Pocono Lake 

Mrs. Blanche P. Walton, Oxford 

George W. Walton, Myerstown 

Anna Williamson, Pittsburgh 

President: Before Mr. Hallett goes into the 
question of election procedure, I wish to an- 
nounce that Francis B. Haas, whose name is 
listed on the official ballot as a candidate for 
the presidency of this organization for the 
ensuing year, wishes to withdraw his name. 

Mr. Hallett gave an explanation of the sys- 
tem of the preferential ballot similar to the 
explanation which he gave a vear ago at Lan- 
caster. 

President: The business has been concluded 
in a very satisfactory manner and the president 
of your organization wishes to express his sin- 
cere appreciation of the cordial and sympa- 
thetic working relations which have prevailed 
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here during the past two days. At this time | 
wish, in behalf of the Executive Council, to 
extend to each and every member of the House 
of Delegates our best wishes for a prosperous 
and happy New Year. 

: — I move we adjourn. Seconded. Car- 
ried. 

At 10:50 A. M. the House of Delegates ad- 
journed sine die. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary 


Results of the Election 


At the closing general session, President 
Joseph F. Noonan announced the following re- 
sults of the election: 

President, Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
_ Second Vice-President, Landis Tanger, Read- 
ing 

Committee on Legislation: 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
John C. Diehl, Erie 

Arthur Ferguson, Swarthmore 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 





Committee on Resolutions: 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
H. F. Heck, Erie 
L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 
Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 
Frank Morey, Camp Hill 
A. P. Mylin, Lancaster 


Place of holding the 1929 Convention: 
New Castle 


N. E. A. STATE DELEGATES 
Officers of the Association 
Charles R. Foster, President, Indiana 
Joseph F. Noonan, First Vice-President, 
Mahanoy City 
Landis Tanger, Second Vice-President, Read- 


ing 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, N. 
E. A., State Director, Harrisburg 

Chairman of Committee on Resolutions 


II. Presidents of Departments 

Angela Blewitt, 316 Phelps Street, Scranton 

T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 

Jessie Scott Himes, 47 Susquehanna Ave, 
Lock Haven 

M. B. Horner, 35 Penn Street, Washington 

Elmer G. Mallory, Masontown 

C. S. Miller, Latrobe 

James Collins Miller, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Robert M. Northrup, Scranton 

U. G. Palmer, Verona 

H. G. Parkinson, State College 

Ralph Smith, 242 Endlich Street, Mount 
Penn, Reading 


III. Elected by the House of Delegates 
A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 
I. D. App, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg 


(Turn to page 390) 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and othersinterested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 

Teachers have an excellent opportunity to make Civics instruction practical during 
the next five months while the State Legislature is in session. The daily papers will 
carry descriptions of bills as they are introduced. Every citizen is interested in the laws 
that are written in the statutes of our State. As proposed laws of a general or local 
nature enter different stages of advancement, pupils should be encouraged and given 
every opportunity to study and discuss them, and thus become informed on their merits. 

Legislative procedure can be made very realistic through dramatization. Such par- 
ticipation in the legislative process will give interest to the study and make it more mean- 
ingful to the students. Further enrichment 
can be added through a visit to the Capitol 
where teacher and students together may see 
the business of the State actually transacted 
and watch laws in the process of making. 


@ 











STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
Statistics, Research, and Reports—JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 
Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 


Division I 


Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension 
Education, ey of Teachers, Institutes and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy , : 

Teacher Certification Bureau HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
F. R. MOREY, Assistant Director 

J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 

High School Classification, W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director 
Adult Extension Education...........- A CASTLE, Director 


Special Education ANK H. REI 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor 
IRENE C. DEVLIN, Librarian 


Division II 


Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
EENISON, Deputy eet 
CROSLEY, Director 
U. @ "FRY. Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, ‘ 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. aL Gee Assistant Director 


ROOK, Assistant Director 
Bureau of School —— 


Department Library 


School Business Bureau 


SR, Director 
RANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
—— H. JAMISON, JR., Supervisor 
WOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, a and Ventilating Engineer 


Division III 


Vocational ribbing = oy (Smith-Hughes) and 
vania 
LEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Yastiond ie Agricultural Education, 
H. C. FETTEROLF, Assistant Director 
Vv. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
8. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Vocational Home Econom! 


ics, 
MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 
Continuation School Education, 
L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
Vocational Industrial maleic (Vacancy) Supervisor 
J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 


Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 


Rural Service Bureau DRIVER, Director 

Ss. "TAFT, Assistant Director 

GEORGE A. ‘STE ARNS, Assistant Director 

School Visitation Bureau. ...-ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 

Art Bdweation.... .<sccscees C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Directer 

Health and Physical Education, W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 

MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 

E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor 

HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 

MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 

M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 

C F. HOBAN, Director 


Division V 
Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers Public Accountants 
Medical Education and Licensure Undertakers 
Nurses Veterinary 


Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 


Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 


--.e-d. G. PENTZ, Director 
A. D. JACKSON. Director 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
ry 
The General Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library Extension ANNA — ae nae Librarian 
Law Library E. SCOTT, Librarian 


Archives and History TRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
Museum BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


Credentials Bureau 
Examinations 


Libra’ 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JOHN A. H. KEITH 


URS. ROWAN W: BIDDER K «oo. ccccccsecsvsesccese Cartiste 
FRANCIS R. COPE, JR. . 
JOHN J. COYLE 


WEIR C. KETLER 

MRS. ALICE x Ee Ruxcdeacdsdsinweenscgenacada Overbrook 
LeROY A. KIN 

F. A. LOVELAND 


. Corry 
Ue Ie PUMICE 6 a oc cvecasiccusccccosatecccesa Mansfeld 
RULE, Secretary 
School Employes’ Retirement Board....H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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Flag Contests 


The State Superintendent has issued the 
following letter regarding a Flag Contest, 
sponsored by the United States Flag Associa- 
tion, the details of which appear on page 360 
of the JOURNAL: 


Dear Colonel Moss: 

following letter regarding a Flag Contest, 
to the attention of the school people of this 
State in the February issue of the PENNSYLVA- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Pennsylvania’s course of study contains a 
wealth of suggestions intended to develop not 
only an appreciation of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of our flag but reverence for and 
devotion to our national symbol and the prin- 
ciples, traditions, institutions, and ideals for 
which it stands. 

While participation in the project must be 
a matter of decision by local school authori- 
ties, I believe the undertaking possesses such 
merit and so fits into the work of the schools 
that many of our teachers and school officials 
will wish to take part. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Art and History Guide Book 


To Principals of Rural High and Consolidated 
Schools: 

The State Federation of Pennsylvania Wom- 
en has published a book of 500 pages entitled 
“A Guide Book of Art, Architecture, and His- 
toric Interests in Pennsylvanna.” The Feder- 
ation has kindly offered to present a copy to 
each rural high and consolidated school in the 
State. 

The material contained in the book includes 
an interesting chapter on Pennsylvania Firsts, 
a presentation of the early history of our State, 
stressing outstanding historic places, scenic 
spots, and facts connected with the growth and 
development of our Commonwealth. Features 
of special interest are the chapters on Art, 
Architecture, and the chronological develop- 
ment of counties. The volume is richly illus- 
trated with map and pictorial material. 

In the near future you will receive for your 
library a copy of this publication. Since the 
volume contains information of special interest 
to a study of Pennsylvania, it should prove a 
valuable reference book for teachers and stu- 
dents. 





JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Arbor Day Trees 
To County Superintendents of Schools: 

All applications for spring Arbor Day trees 
have been sent to the Department of Forests 
and Waters. That Department has begun the 
preliminary work of assembling the trees in 
preparation for shipment at the proper time. 
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While December 10 was the final date ge 
for the receipt of lists, I was able to include 
all which reached the Department up to and 
including January first. I regret that no fur. 
ther requests can be honored, because the 
supply of trees is exhausted. 

Details regarding shipment of trees and 
plans for the plantings will be published in the 
March issue of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHO0L 
JOURNAL. 

JOHN A. H. Keiru 





New Research Director 


Jonas E. Wagner has been named by Doctor 
Keith as director of statistics, research, and 
reports to succeed H. E. Gayman who has 
accepted the position of director of research 
of the P. S. E. A. Mr. Wagner has been a men- 
ber of the Department since December 21, 
1920, and has served as assistant director of 
administration, and as assistant director of the 
Teacher Bureau. 


He is a graduate of Penn State, from which 
institution he received his master’s degree in 
1905. Mr. Wagner has done graduate work in 
the field of administration, statistical methods, 
and the scientific phases of education at Co- 
lumbia, University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. His school experience 
covers that of rural school teacher, high school 
principal, supervising principal, superintendent 
of schools, professor of education, and head 
of demonstration schools. He served successive- 
ly as superintendent of schools at Bellefonte 
and Beaver, before entering the Department. 





The School Law and 
Departmental Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 


Deputy Superintendent, in charge of Legal Relations and 
Services to School Districts 

Question 8. May a child who has been placed 
in an orphan asylum, home for the friendless, 
children’s home, or other institution for the 
care or training of orphans or other children, 
attend the schools of the district in which the 
institution is located without payment of 
tuition? 

Yes, if he is a resident of Pennsylvania and 
if the institution can certify to his residence. 

Question 9. Who pays his tuition if he is 
not a resident or if the institution cannot ce!- 
tify to his residence? 

The institution. 

Question 10. Is it compulsory that a district 
admit children from such institutions to the 
schools of the district? 

Yes, 
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Question 11. Who pays the tuition of such 
resident children? 

It is deducted by the State Superintendent 
from the State appropriation due the district 
in which the child has his school residence 
and paid to the district in which the institution 
is located. 

Question 12. What is the course of procedure 
in paying such tuition? 

The secretary of the district in which the 
institution is located secures the necessary 
blanks from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and after they have been properly filled 
out, returns them to the Department. School 
directors should read carefully Section 1412 of 
the School Code. 

Question 18. Does a child acquire a residence 
in the district in which the institution is lo- 
cated because of an agreement that may be 
entered into between his parents and those in 
charge of the institution? 

No. 

Question 14. May a child attend an element- 
ary school located in a district other than the 
one in which he has his school residence and 
the district in which he resides be liable for 
his tuition? 

Yes, if he resides one and one-half miles or 
more distant from the school to which he has 
been assigned in the district where he has his 
residence and the school in the other district 
is more convenient of access unless the direct- 
ors of his own district furnish free transpor- 
tation to a suitable school in his own district. 

Question 15. Must he secure the consent of 
the directors of either district? 

Yes, he must secure the consent of the di- 
rectors of the district in which the school is 
located but is not required to secure the consent 
of the directors of the district in which he 
resides. (Section 1404.) (It should be noted 
that all distances must be measured along the 
public highway and not across private prop- 
erty.) 

Question 16. May a child residing in Penn- 
sylvania attend a school located in an adjacent 
state and the district of residence be required 
to pay the tuition? 

Yes, either elementary or high school under 
the condition specified in Section 1442 of the 
School Code. 

Question 17. May the directors permit any 
resident child to attend the schools of another 
district and pay his tuition? 

Yes, see Section 1404 of the School Code. 

Question 18. May a pupil residing in a dis- 
trict in which there is no high school attend a 
high school in another district and the district 
of residence be required to pay his tuition? 

Yes, he may attend during the entire term 
the nearest or most conveniently located high 
school of such class as he may desire to attend. 
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(See Section 1707 of the School Code. By class 
of high school is meant a two-year, three-year, 
or four-year approved standard or vocational 
school, and by “most conveniently located high 
school” is meant the high school which is most 
convenient of access. This refers to general 
convenience such as train or bus service, or 
may involve a state highway open all the year 
to one school, whereas there may be only a 
dirt highway closed part of the year to the 
other school. It does not refer to personal or 
individual convenience.) 

Question 19. May a pupil residing in a dis- 
trict in which there is a high school attend a 
high school in another district and the district 
of residence be required to pay his tuition? 

Yes, if the district of residence maintains 
a high school whose program of studies ter- 
minates before the end of the twelfth year, 
he may attend the nearest or most conveniently 
located high school of such class as he may 
desire to attend, giving further high school 
work. 

Question 20. Must he complete the approved 
high school program in his own district before 
he may attend a high school in another dis- 
trict? 

Yes, unless he desires to attend an approved 
vocational school or department, or unless the 
high school in his own district is three miles 
or more distant from his home. If the directors 
of his own district provide transportation, the 
district is not responsible for his tuition if he 
attends a high school other than a vocational 
school or department in another district. 


Question 21. May a pupil attend a vocational 
high school in another district even though 
there be a standard or academic high school in 
his own district? 

Yes, see Section 3412 of the School Code. 


Question 22. What are the requirements for 
admission to a high school outside the district 
of residence before the district of residence is 
liable for a pupil’s tuition? 

He must satisfy the county or district su- 
perintendent of the district in which he has 
his residence, and the principal of the high 
school he desires to attend, of his fitness to 
enter high school. If he has completed a part 
of a high school program of studies of less 
than four years, moves into a district main- 
taining less than a four-year program of stud- 
ies, he must secure a certificate from the su- 
perintendent of the district into which he has 
moved, showing that he has completed the 
equivalent of the program of studies offered 
in the district into which he has moved before 
that district is liable for his tuition if he de- 
sires to complete his high school course in 
some other district. He must present this cer- 
tificate to his own board of directors and to 
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those of the district in which the high school 
is located. 

Question 23. Must a pupil secure the consent 
of either board of directors? 

He must secure the consent of the board of 
directors of the district in which the high 
school is located but is not required to secure 
the consent of the directors of his own district. 

Question 24. What is required for admission 
to an approved vocational school or depart- 
ment? 

The pupil must be at least fourteen years of 
age. 

Question 25. How shall the cost of tuition 
be determined? 





Method of Computing Tuition 


1. Sections 1708 and 1716 of the School Laws 
_ define tuition or cost of tuition for both 

elementary and high schools and establishes a 
definite and invariable basis upon which tuition 
shall be determined. They provide that, 


a. Upon the admission of non-resident pu- 
pils, an itemized statement showing the per 
capita cost be sent to the non-resident district 
as well as the names of the pupils attending 
from that district. 

b. The cost of tuition shall be paid monthly, 
shall be computed upon the cost of tuition for 
the previous school term and upon the basis of 
the average daily attendance for the entire 
year. 

ce. The district’s share of the appropriation 
last received shall be first deducted in determ- 
ining the per capita charge. 

2. The cost of tuition shall include the fol- 
lowing items and no others: 

a. Instruction including salaries of members 
of the teaching and supervisory staff and at- 
tendance of teachers at institutes. 

b. Textbooks and school supplies. 

e. Fuel, light, water, and janitor service. 

d. Ten per centum (10%) of the total cost 
of the above items. (See item 5 following.) 

8. The following statements will assist dis- 
tricts in carrying out the provisions of Sections 
1708 and 1716: 

a. Item 2a includes teachers’ salaries, the 
cost of attendance at institute, the district’s 
share in the teachers’ retirement fund, and 
such portion of the superintendent’s or super- 
visor’s time or the time of any employee certi- 
fied as is provided in Section 1210 of the 
School Code, as is devoted to school work. 

b. School supplies, as herein used, includes 
pencils, pens, ink, crayon, tablets, and things 
which perish with the using. 

c. The district shall deduct the August and 
February payments of its share of the State 
appropriation received for teachers’ salaries 
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for the school year previous to the school year 
for which tuition is charged. 

d. The application of the additional ten per- 
centum (10%) of the total cost is illustrated 
by the following type case: 

Instruction: 


Salaries (high school) 
Institute Attendance 


2,386 
$26,246 
7,000 


Deduct State Appropriation 


Net Cost 
Average daily attendance in high schoo 
Net Cost divided by average daily Foose, Md (tuition ein 





Art Posters 


Children of the schools of Pennsylvania can 
cooperate with various State Departments, 
such as Forests and Waters, Highway, Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Health, by making posters 
in both rural and urban schools, and through 
these give publicity to the splendid aims and 
achievements of these Departments. The State 
Director of Art suggests the following sub- 
jects and urges that an early start be made 
in selecting effective “slogans” and appropriate 
illustrations. 

Examples: 

“Let us enjoy and not destroy,”—for the 
preservation of wild life, wild flowers, and 
natural scenery. 

The Humane Treatment of Animals. 

Forestry—Conservation and Recreation. 

Fire and Accident Prevention. 

Health—Right Food, Exercise, and Right 
Living. 

Teachers may well direct the attention and 
the creative efforts of their pupils to such pur- 
poseful production and insure the carrying of 
these vitally important messages to all the 
people. 





Home Economics 


The Home Economics sectional meetings of 
the American Vocational Association stressed 
three main points: training for leadership in 
home economics, broadening our interpretation 
of home management to fit modern life, and 
fitting home economics to the needs of the 
adolescent girl. The meetings were exception- 
ally well attended. Outstanding representatives 
from the fields of Home Economics, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Psychiatry from all of the states 
in the Union were present at these meetings. 
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Standards for Secondary School 
Libraries 


Well organized library service is a require- 
ment in all classified secondary schools. Stand- 
ard 2 of the “Requirements for Secondary 
School Classification”* outlines general library 
requirements. The following interpretative 
sandards are to be used in connection with 
the requirements as stated in the standards 
for classification: 


1, Librarian. 

A full-time librarian is required in schools 
having an enrolment of 500 pupils. Smaller 
schools are required to allocate a proportionate 
part of a teacher librarian’s time to library 
service and all schools with an enrolment of 
300 or more pupils are encouraged to provide 
a full-time librarian. The librarian or teacher- 
librarian is required to meet the certification 
standards which have been established for li- 
brarians. 


2. Library Room. 

A separate library room is preferable but 
in schools with an enrolment of 150 or less the 
study hall may be converted into a library 
rom, or a large classroom adapted to serve 
both as a classroom and a library. The library 
or library classroom should be fitted up with 
standard shelves, tables, magazine racks, and 
other accessories necessary for the library. 
Seating space for approximately ten to fifteen 
per cent of the school enrolment should be 
provided for in the library. 

A work room and appropriate conference 
rooms should be provided in connection with 
larger libraries. A conveniently located class- 
room connected with the library service should 
be provided for classes desiring to do research 
work in connection with the library. This room 
tan also be used for the library instruction 
which should be a part of the program of every 
school. 


3, Basie Collection of Books. 

There should be a basic collection of well- 
selected library books averaging at least five 
books per pupil. In schools having a small en- 
tlment it is necessary that this basic collec- 
tion average more than the standard so as to 
insure a well developed library. The minimum 
collection in smaller schools is as follows: 

“For a Four-Year High School the initial 
basic collection includes at least 300 to 400 
well-selected volumes; for a Three-Year High 
School 250 to 300 volumes; for a Two-Year 
High School 200 volumes; for a Junior High 
School 300 volumes; for a Junior-Senior High 
School 500 volumes.” 


——— 
*For a statement of standards see Bulletin 27, Classi- 
ftation of Public Secondary Schools, 1927-28. 
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The basic collection should be so selected as 
to provide general library service with suit- 
able books in each of the major fields of 
knowledge. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion issues lists of carefully selected books 
for the guidance of those in charge of secon- 
dary school libraries. 


4. Periodicals. 

The most timely reference material is usually 
found in periodicals. At least ten periodicals 
should be provided for a school of one hundred 
pupils. The Readers Guide to periodical litera- 
ture should be provided for schools having 
fifteen periodicals or more in order to secure 
full. value from the periodicals. A school hav- 
ing an enrolment of five hundred pupils should 
subscribe to twenty-five or more periodicals. 
Periodicals should be preserved from year to 
year. 


5. Provision for Growth. 

The minimum appropriation should be one 
dollar per pupil per year for books and peri- 
odicals. This amount should be included in 
the yearly budget of the school. 


6. Classification System. 

The Decimal Classification system is uni- 
versally used in school and public libraries. 
All secondary school libraries should be organ- 
ized on this basis. According to this system all 
knowledge is divided into ten main classes. 
These again into ten and so on. The combina- 
tion of numbers indicating the subject of the 
book is marked on the back of the book in 
order to bring books on the same subject to- 
gether on the shelves. 


7. Furniture and Equipment. 

a. Indexes. 

(1) An Accession Book in which are entered 
all books belonging to the school, by author, 
title, publisher, and price. Loose leaf accession 
books are advisable for a library of more than 
five hundred volumes. Specially ruled accession 
books may be secured from library supply 
houses. 

(2) Shelf List. This is a list on cards of all 
books belonging. to the library, classified and 
arranged as are the books on the shelves. A 
shelf list is necessary in order to take an accu- 
rate inventory of the library. It is helpful in 
ordering books as it indicates accurately the 
books in the various subjects belonging to the 
library. 

(3) Charging System. The simplest and 
most efficient method of providing a record of 
books loaned is the “modified Newark” charg- 
ing system. This consists of a combination 
date slip and pocket pasted in the back of a 
book and a 8 x 5 book card specially ruled for 
the purpose. 
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(4) Card Catalog. This is an index on cards, 
giving the author, title, and subject of every 
book in the library. In order to give the fullest 
information a catalog should contain also cross 
reference cards and analytics. The preparation 
of an accurate catalog requires technical train- 
ing. . 

(5) Inventory. An annual inventory of 
books should be taken. It is necessary to have 
a shelf list in order to make an accurate in- 
ventory. 

b. Filing Cabinets. 

Ephemeral printed material such as clip- 
pings, catalogs, sections from periodicals, and 
other loose matter may become valuable refer- 
ence material if properly classified in a verti- 
cal file. Such a file should be considered a nec- 
essary feature of even the smallest schools. 

ce. Visual Education Material. 

Mounted pictures, stereographs, slides, and 
other visual instruction material should be 
catalogued in the library and a record of loans 
should be kept by the librarian. 

d. Furniture and Apparatus. 

(1) Built-in, open shelving is best. It should 
not be higher than six shelves and not more 
than eight inches deep. Ten inches between 
shelves is sufficient, except the bottom shelf 
which should be twelve inches high in order to 
accommodate oversize books. 

(2) Tables 5 feet long and 3 feet wide make 
convenient study tables and are best for a 
school library. Avoid drawers or foot rests. 
Chairs should be solid, without arms. 

(3) The librarian’s desk should be placed 
near the exit, so that borrowers must pass 
by the librarian’s desk. Pupils should have 
free access to the shelves, but the library 
should be open to them only when the librarian 
or some one designated by her is in charge. 

(4) Ample bulletin board space should be 
provided. 

(5) The library room should be made as at- 
tractive as possible. The walls should be ap- 
propriately decorated, pictures, etc., supplied 
to develop “library atmosphere.” 

(6) Closet Space. Ample provision should 
be made for closet space for storing magazines, 
new books, books for bindery, supplies, etc., 
unless this storage space is provided in a li- 
brarian’s work room. 

(7) Periodical Rack. For a small school a 
built-in rack is recommended. For larger 
schools adjustable shelves four to six inches 
long, space five inches apart, will serve best. 

(8) Pamphlet Cases. Because of the valuable 
material included in pamphlet material, the 
library should be organized to appropriately 
catalogue and preserve this material. 

(9) Other desirable furniture for the li- 
brary is dictionary stand, book truck, news- 
paper rack, locker for librarian. 
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8. Instruction in the Use of the Library. 
A regularly organized course of study on the 

use of books as tools, and on the various in- 

dexes of the library should be used in all 


schools. 





Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their November attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 


Adams 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 


Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue : 
Bethlehem City 
Blakeley 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal | 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Darby 
Donora 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

East Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Farrell 

Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin City 
German Twp. 


COUNTIES 


Elk 

Forest 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 


DISTRICTS 


Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Juniata 

Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 

Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 


Boro. 
Mount Pleasant 
Twp. 
Muhlenberg 
unhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 


New Brighton 
New Castle 





Northumberland 


Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Washington 
ayne 
Wyoming 
York 


New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 


Democracy and illiteracy cannot exist side 
by side, illiteracy must go.—James C. Yen. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


The School Library as an Essential in a Progressive Education 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director, Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


attention was called to the relation of 

reading to conduct. In connection with 
this, two objectives were stressed: the develop- 
ment of an attitude of inquiry toward what is 
read; the growth through reading of desirable 
interests, tastes, and emotions. A realization 
of these objectives requires much practice in 
related activities; practice in demanding proof 
with respect to what is read; practice in seek- 
ing information; practice in reading material 
that is an exemplification of desirable interests, 
tastes, and emotions. This can be fully assured 
only through the school library. 


Importance in the elementary school.—With 
approximately half of the youth of the State 
leaving school at the completion of the eighth 
grade or earlier, the library is of special sig- 
nificance in the elementary school. Where the 
size of the school makes such provision prac- 
tiable, a library room should be organized 
with a full time or part time librarian in 
charge. In the one-teacher and the small school 
classroom libraries should be established: In 
short, the school library is an essential part 
of an elementary school education that seeks 
maximum returns in clear thinking, the elim- 
ination of prejudices, and provision for a 
profitable and happy use of leisure time. 


A progressively developing course of study. 
—However limited its resources, the spirit of 
the school library should permeate every class- 
room. Desirable attitudes toward the library 
should be developed. Library organization 
should be learned. Research should begin early 
and increase with each succeeding year. Worth- 
while reading interests and tastes should be 
stimulated. This implies a library course of 
study, as definite in its aims and materials 
as the course of study in geography or arith- 
metic. 

Development of desirable attitudes.—It was 
pointed out in the October article that the 
individual tends to practice what is found sat- 
isfying and to avoid practice of what is found 
dissatisfying. Pupils in a kindergarten looked 
forward to the weekly half hour in the school 
library, in which they were permitted to take 
books in a certain section off the shelves and 
look at the pictures. A fifth grade was much 
interested in an explanation of the principles 
of the Dewey Decimal System and made a 
game of seeing who could copy, in five minutes, 
the largest number of subject headings and 


\ PRACTICAL need.—In the last article 


classification numbers as listed on the shelf 
cards. 

How to locate materialEvery pupil com- 
pleting the elementary grades should be ac- 
quainted with the common sources for locating 
material, such as the card catalog, Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, The United 
States Catalog, Who’s Who in Ameriea, The 
World Almanac. A considerable portion of 
commonly used reference material is expen- 
sive, and is not likely to be in the small school 
library. This, however, does not stand in the 
way of knowledge of its existence and the 
method of its organization. A sixth grade com- 
piled various reference sources for themselves. 
For example, a box made of cardboard in imi- 
tation of the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature was prepared by a committee of pupils. 
References to magazine articles in the school 
library files and in magazines in the homes, 
relating to various topics studied, were pre- 
pared in approved form and filed in this box 
in alphabetized envelopes. 

The answer to inquiry—A disagreement 
arose among the pupils in a first grade as to 
whether a camel has one or two humps. They 
decided to ask the librarian. She gave them 
a number of pictures of animals and set them 
to work to find the camels. They concluded that 
there are two types of camels, one with one 
hump and one with two humps. An eighth 
grade decided to prepare a biography of the 
presidential candidates of the two leading po- 
litical parties. Preliminary to this, queries that 
such a biography should answer were listed 
and organized. Many reference sources and 
much material were examined in securing the 
answers. 

Growth of worthwhile reading interests and 
tastes.—The relation of practice to learning 
has been pointed out. With intelligent guidance 
the pupil who practices reading about com- 
munity needs and problems is likely to develop 
an interest in material of this type. The same 
principle holds true with respect to the de- 
velopment of fine literary tastes and morally 
stimulating reading interests. Intelligent guid- 
ance plus practice is the keynote to the de- 
velopment of the possibilities of the library, 
as to the development of the best that other 
subjects of study have to offer. 

PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 

Did your study of London, as a pupil in 
school, give you a strong desire to visit the 
British museum? Which on the whole is more 
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important to good citizenship: skill in finding 
the area of a rectangle or skill in locating 
needed material that may be found in books 
and magazines? 





Visual Aids—Projectors 
(The first of five articles on this topic) 

A projector is an instrument, commonly call- 
ed a lantern, which throws an image on a 
screen, wall, or blackboard. Among the pro- 
jectors used for school purposes are the still— 
glass slide, film strip or still film, micro, 
opaque; and the motion picture—16 mm. or 
narrow gauge, 35 mm. or standard width. This 
article will deal with the glass slide projector 
variously named stereopticon, balopticon, de- 
lineascope, etc. 

The chief advantage of a still projector is 
that it displays a picture of sufficient size that 
a class, group, or audience, can use it advan- 
tageously for purposes of observation. From 
an instructional viewpoint, observation means 
more than merely seeing; it includes viewing 
and interpreting. It challenges the student to 
action; it puts at work in him the principle 
of self-activity. 

Another advantage of projected material is 
that it so visualizes subject matter that the 
students develop ideas corresponding to words. 
In primary work, it establishes a connection 
between the thing pictured and its symbol, 
thus giving the child an initial, correct under- 
standing. In the higher grades, it clarifies and 
amplifies subject matter. It may be used also 
for preview and review purposes. The sum 
total of its values is that it concretizes instruc- 
tion thus making educational procedure mean- 
ingful. 

This series of articles is in answer to re- 
quests from school officials regarding standard 
projectors and a technique for their use. The 
Department has developed a list of standard 
machines which will be furnished teachers, 
supervising officials, and others interested, 
upon request. 

STANDARDS 

All still projectors: 

I. Should be simple, safe, durable—such as 
will effectively serve modern teaching 
needs. 

II. Should be easy to carry, to adjust, to 

operate, to clean. 

III. Should contain half size, high quality 
lenses, and good mirrors. 

IV. Should be so equipped as to give a maxi- 
mum of illumination, with sufficient 
precautions to guard against over- 
heating. 

V. Should insure strong, clear images un- 
der ordinary school room conditions. 


TECHNIQUE 
Teachers should familiarize themselves with 
accepted standards, with the parts of a projec- 
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tor and the purposes they serve, that they may 
be able to appraise a machine before purchas- 
ing. They should also know: 


1.The kind of current and voltage in the 
building—alternating or direct; 110 volts, 
220 volts, etc.; how to make adjustments 
necessary for the operation of the machine, 

2.The wiring in the building; connections— 
wall or floor plug, drop light, etc. 

3. How to trace wire from socket to plug, and 
how to adjust possible troubles such as 
burned out bulb, poor connection, defective 
or broken wire, etc. 

4. Alignment—how to put lenses, illuminant, 
reflector, etc., in line. This is essential for 
good pictures. 

5. Focusing—placing the lantern at such a 
distance from the screen as will develop 
a picture of proper size; arranging bel- 
lows and focus lense so that picture is 
clear and distinct. If picture is cloudy, 
the optical system is not properly lined up. 
The size of the picture depends on distance 
machine is from screen. The smaller the 
picture, the clearer and more brilliant it 
will be. 

6. How to insert slides properly and operate 
the carrier. 

7. How to clean lenses and slides. 





State Scholarship Examination 
The attention of high school principals is 


called to the examinations for State Scholar- 
ships which will be held on Friday, May 3, 
1929 in all four-year accredited public and 
private secondary schools in the State. Gradu- 
ates of the February and June classes will be 
eligible. 

Each candidate will be examined in three 
subjects, namely, English, including Compo- 
sition and Literature; American History, and 
a choice from the following studies: Latin, 
German, French, Spanish, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics. The examination cov- 
ers the work of not less than three years of 
English and two years of a foreign language. 
The examination in Mathematics includes 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Plane Geometry. 

A circular covering the nature and scope 
and the conditions governing the award of 
scholarships will be sent upon request to prin- 
cipals of accredited four-year secondary 
schools. This information should be explained 
to prospective candidates. Principals of high 
schools should recommend for these examina- 
tions their best prepared and most worthy 
members of this year’s graduating class. Forms 
for reporting names of competitors for the 
examination will be forwarded early in March. 
Candidates should decide before this date con- 
cerning their enrolment for these examinations 
and thus avoid delay in submitting to the Cre 
dentials Bureau the list of candidates. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
¥ which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
lefective purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


1minant, 

ntial for men of the time are given. The illustrator, 
William H. Warren, studied years to portray 

_e a Lincoln and the scenes of his life. 

eve 

ing bel SouTtH AMERICA. A Geographical Reader. By 

cture is Harry A. Franck. 319 pp. F. A. Owen 

cloudy, Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

ined up. Here we have another inimitable travel 

distance book by one who journeys in out-of-way places 

ier the and lives in the homes of the people, traveling 


lliant it on foot and by primitive methods, in many 
places speaking the language of the people. 
His illustrations are from photographs he has 
taken personally. Children reading his books 
naturally imbibe historic and geographic im- 
pressions of far-away lands. 


operate 


F THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS. The Socialized 
ition School Series. Primer and Book One. By 
Ruth Thompson and Harry Bruce Wilson. 


— Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 149 
M : New Montgomary Street, San Francisco, 
“ip 8, Calif. 65c and 70c, 25 per cent discount 
lic and to schools. 
Gradu- The plan of these readers, worked out in 
will be the University of California, is based upon 
phases of work, play, health, morals, and citi- 
n three zenship, placing — neon = —_— 
Compo- Copyright Albright Art Galler efficiency. The vocabulary was checked an 
ry, pri Camis’ @ Art "euler “Soctety modified, when desirable, by Thorndike’s 
Latin : “Teachers’ Word Book.” Word Lists and Sug- 
Piavaien, THE GREAT Goop MaN. How the Boy Lincoln gestions to Teachers follow the text. 
hie: ani Grew to Manhood and Achieved Immor- ; g =e 
f tality. By William E. Barton. 313 pp. The JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE. By Mae John 
eS Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, In- son Corwin and Walling Corwin. 391 pp. 
nguage. diana. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
includes = Most versatile is our author, Dr. Barton, Francisco. $1.20. 
try. to be able from his two-volume Life of Abra- This book gives a general knowledge of the 


d scope MM ham Lincoln to retell the story for boys and field of science, so that an eighth grade pupil 
vard of girls. Hewing rails for a cabin, riding to mill may have a good idea of the scientific age in 


in- | With the grain, studying but a few months at which he is living. It encourages the student 
the school, visiting hae a horseback, fighting to think about his surroundings. Preceding each 


sondary , : i i i hich 
cela the neighborhood boys, floating a flat boat unit are questions to guide the study, whic 
= down the Mississippi, running a general store, study often takes the child out-of-doors. 


2 becoming postmaster, studying law, and hold- ’ 
camina- @ ing ak em to that of the presidency,— Essays or Our TIMEs. Selected and Edited by 


worthy M@ such experiences are all retold from a child’s Sharon Brown, Brown University. 422 pp. 
, Forms @ point of view. The journey East to the in- Scott, Foresman & Co., New York. 
for the MM auguration is seen through the eyes of his Essays selected primarily as illustrations -f 
March. sons, anecdotes of the life in the White House, contemporary modes in the essay form, and 
:te con- fm Lincoln’s contacts with children, all have their secondarily as studies in contemporary thought 
nations fm *Ppeal. The growth of Lincoln’s character is and manners. The book may therefore be used 
he Cre: shown; political and military life revealed. as an appreciation of a literary form or as a 
| Parts of letters, of public documents, and of group of readings on current problems. The 
speeches, and an acquaintance with prominent essay of today is inclined to be practical, a 
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thing of substance, with a style swift, sharp, 
direct. Some of those in this volume are con- 
troversial, a challenge to the reader’s convic- 
tions. Biographical sketches and footnotes are 
aids to teacher, pupil, or general reader. 


LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. A Con- 
sideration of How We Got This Way. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith College. 392 
pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. $3.50. 

The motive of this volume is to set forth 
in popular form the transformations in our 
knowledge and material culture which separate 
our day from the civilization of Jackson or 
Lincoln. The progressive welcomes these 
changes as a prelude to a new and glorious 
age of prosperity, freedom, and happiness, de- 
void of older ignorance, scarcity, misery, and 
solemnity. The conservative considers them as 
a most appalling challenge. The writer does 
not theorize as to whether these cultural trans- 
formations are a gain to man; he merely pro- 
jects them into his analysis, chronicles what 
has happened, to indicate where we are, not 
where we may be going. Where we go from 
here, he feels, depends largely upon how ef- 
fectively and completely we recognize where 
we are now. Men of seventeenth vision should 
not control and direct twentieth century civili- 
zation. The book is especially for the intelli- 
gent reading public and for college and uni- 
versity classes in modern history and histori- 
cal sociology. 


GUIDANCE For YoutH. A Textbook. By Frank 
G. Davis, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Bucknell University, and B. Carn- 
all Davis. 387 pages. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. $1.76. 

Believing that the vast number of pupils 
who drop out of school do so because they do 
not realize the value of education, the authors 
have sought in Part I of this text to provide 
educational guidance to meet this condition. 
In Part II they have sought to arouse the 
vocational interest of pupils by discussing 
thirty or more occupations in such a way as 
to stimulate a desire to find out more about 
them. In Part III they have given pupils gen- 
eral guidance by including pertinent sugges- 
tions in regard to applying for a job, the im- 
portance of health, leisure time, and self-study. 
The different occupations, agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, and professional, are treated 
in a satisfactory manner, and profuse illus- 
trations add to the interest of this section. 


TEACHING INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT. 
By Albert J. Levine and Louis Marks. 
899 pages. The Macmillan Company. $2. 

A survey of the field of testing is given in 

this book which is intended to serve teachers, 
social workers, and students of psychology. 
Besides covering the field of individual and 
achievement tests and scales, the authors give 
an analysis of personality, discuss the testing 
of non-intelligence traits of personality; and 
analyze and explain the mental defective, the 
neurotic, and the superior child. 
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TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By A. D, 
~ gal 452 pages. The Century Company, 


This book is intended to serve as a textbook 
in methods courses in teacher-training instj- 
tutions and as a manual for the teacher who is 
just beginning her career. It contains a full 
discussion of classroom organization and con- 
trol, and of methods of teaching including the 
best of the older methods as well as the results 
: the recent investigations and experimenta- 

ions. 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ ATT. 
TUDES. By E. K. Wickman. 247 pages. The 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions. 

This study delves into the nature of teachers’ 
reactions to the behavior and personality dif- 
ficulties of children. One investigation of be- 
havior problems of children was carried on in 
the Cleveland public schools and another in 
Minneapolis public schools. The results of the 
investigations are given in the form of eighteen 
charts with accompanying discussion. One 
chapter is devoted to the differences between 
the reactions of teachers and those of mental 
hygienists toward behavior problems. In con- 
clusion the author stresses the fact that eduv- 
cational research is destined to investigate the 
learning processes and teaching techniques in- 
volved in social behavior as well as in intel- 
lectual and manual accomplishments. 


LITTLE PLAYS FROM GREEK MyTHs. By Marie 
Oller and Eloise K. Dawley. 176 pages. 
The Century Company. $.84. 

This book contains twenty-five short plays, 
of one scene each, based upon the myths and 
stories from the Illiad and Odyssey. These 
plays, which are neither too tragic nor too far 
removed from the understanding of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupils, have been ar- 
ranged to satisfy the requirements of very sim- 
ple production, without the need of a stage, 
footlights, or pretentious scenery. They are 
short enough to be prepared and _ presented 
within the forty-minute time limit of the usual 
recitation period. The plays are supplemented 
by helpful directions for production and 4 
pronouncing vocabulary of proper names. 


MaJor PROBLEMS OF DEMocRACY. By Seba Eld- 
ridge and Carroll D. Clark. 585 pages. 
The Century Company. $1.80. 

This text has been prepared to supply the 
increasing demand for practical and definite 
social science instruction in our secondary 
schools. It concentrates on fundamental and 
persistent problems that will confront the com- 
ing generation of American citizens, and that 
at the same time may be readily grasped by 
twelfth-year students. These problems are Vi- 
talized and illuminated by means of abundant 
illustrative material, and suggestions for field 
studies in the given community are offered. 





Defeat is no dishonor. Failure to renew the 
attack is—Roy L. Smith. 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 








‘“‘THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD’’ 


Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $350,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 

All Diseases and Accidents covered. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 


























Books Received 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Bolling H. Crenshaw 
and Duncan C. Harkin. $1.75. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
PLANE GEOMETRY. By Leonard D. Haertter. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
Ir You WANT TO FLy. By Alexander Kiemin. 
$2.50. 
THE THREE OwLs. By Anne Carroll Moore. 
$3. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edit- 
ed, with an introduction, notes, and sug- 
gestions by Charles Lane Hanson. $.52. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
FRENCH GRAMMAR EXERCISE Pap. By F. L. 
Coussirat. $.25. 


D.C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass.: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SPANISH. By 
Antonio Alonso and P. R. Hershey. 


BR. A, Pig Publishing Company, Dansville, 


GROWTH OF THE COLONIES. By Ramon Coff- 
man. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue at 48th 

St., New York City: 

METHODS IN ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Nina Joy Beglinger. 

HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR. By Paul Sidwell 
and Russell Grant Siegfried. 

Our ATLANTIC Possessions. By J. Earle 
Thomson. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 
TALES OF BORINQUEN (Porto Rico). By Eliz- 
abeth Kneipple Van Deusen. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 


OuTpDOoR ADVENTURES. By Albert E. Shir- 
ling. $1. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A LaTIN VocaBuLary for First and Second 
Years. With English Meanings. By Steph- 
en A. Hurlbut and Bernard M. Allen, and 
THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. By John A. 
Strong. American Book Company, 88 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


SERVING THE CHILD IN FarGo. The Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

(Turn to page 390) 





WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, state superintendent 
of public instruction in California, has been 
appointed by President Coolidge to succeed 
John J. Tigert as United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


GEORGE W. GERWIG, secretary of the board 
of public education of Pittsburgh for thirty- 
seven years, has resigned his position. He will 
be succeeded February 1 by H. W. Cramblet, 
who for ten years has been assistant secretary. 
Dr. Gerwig plans to keep busy in various ac- 
tivities, devoting some time to writing and “to 
organizing the cultural wealth of the world 
for the benefit of children.” 


JONAS E. WAGNER, CAMP HILL, has been 
appointed by John A. H. Keith, State su- 
perintendent of public instruction, as director 
of statistics, research, and reports to succeed 
H. E. Gayman who has accepted the position 
of Director of Research of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


C. E. HEDDEN, supervisor vocational indus- 
trial education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the past four years, resigned December 
31, 1928 to become supervisor of training for 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. This company is the second largest car- 
pet company in the world and employs nearly 
599 workers. Mr. Hedden will have charge 
of the vestibule school, Americanization work, 
apprenticeship courses, and training of cleri- 
cal force, foremen, and technicians. 


J. W. SWEENEY, superintendent of Elk 
County schools, has been selected as president 
of the county superintendents’ section of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence for 
the meeting to be held in Cleveland, February 
24-28, 1929. John A. H. Keith, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will be a speaker 
at this meeting. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, who wrote the article, 
“Use of Type Studies in Elementary Geog- 
raphy,” printed in the December Journal, won 
the Harmon award of a gold medal and $500 
in cash for his article, “Plan or Perish,” pub- 
lished in Survey Graphic in July, 1927. This 
article discussed the situation in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley leading up to the flood disaster and 
offered a workable plan for the control of a 
great river at high water. This article and 
another from Dr. Smith’s pen were reprinted 
by the John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 
from whom copies may be obtained. 














F. R. Morey of Camp Hill has been named 
as assistant director of the Teacher Bureau of 
the Department of Public Instruction to suc- 
ceed Jonas E. Wagner, now director of statis- 
tics, research, and reports. 


Mrs. ZANA B. KESSLER, grammar school 
teacher of the Spruce Hollow Consolidated 
School, Northumberland County, resigned her 
position in order to accompany her husband in 
his work as a contractor. She has taught 
twenty-two and one-half years, twelve and one- 
half years in Point Township. Her position 
has been filled by Grace Johnson, a graduate 
of the Bloomsburg State Teachers College. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND Mrs. G. B. GERBERICH 
of Greenville were honored at a dinner given 
by the teachers of the.local schools December 
18. The teachers presented Mr. Gerberich with 
a radio as an expression of the love and ap- 
preciation of the services rendered during the 
years they have been associated with him in 
the Greenville schools. 


FRANK A. FINLAY, formerly of the South 
Hills Senior High School, Pittsburgh, has been 
promoted to the principalship of the Moore- 
head elementary school of the same city. 


SUPERINTENDENT Harry B. ANTHONY of the 
Blakely schools has organized a placement 
bureau for the purpose of assisting students 
who need employment and employers who de- 
sire assistance from time to time. 


FRANK CLIFFORD WHITMORE of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed dean of the school of chem- 
istry and physics at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Dr. Whitmore, who will take up his work 
after July 1, succeeds Dean G. L. Wendt, who 
has been appointed assistant to the president 
of the college in charge of research. 


JOHN G. READING of Williamsport enter- 
tains the grade school children of the Frank- 
lin building each Christmas time by telling 
them seasonal stories. Mr. Reading, at one 
time president of the Williamsport school 
board, has been following up this custom for 
thirty years. This holiday season he enter- 
tained the children gathered around the Christ- 
mas tree in the entrance hall with two stories, 
“Pauline’s Christmas” and “The Star.” 


EVERY TEACHER OF THE CATASAUQUA PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SYSTEM is a member of the National 
Education Association as well as of the P. 
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NO MATERIAL 


has yet been discovered 


which for 
Endurance, Wear and Economy 


Can compare with the 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Quality 


Used in 
- « « HOLDEN BOOK COVERS .. . 


Which are waterproof and weatherproof and Save the 
books as well as the Taxpayers’ Money 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 























70 Potter Fire Escapes 
in Pennsylvania a September, 1928 


gp. METERS ~ &&» = 10 in Charleroi 
x One or more in the 
following cities: 


Baden Glendon 
Baumestown Greensburg 
Belleville Harmonsburg 
Brockway Juniata 
Bruin Lewis Run 
Burnham Luxor 
Byrnedale Manorville 
Cadogan Mapleton Depot 
Caledonia Mars 
Clarendon Middleburg 
East Berlin Mont Alto 
Coopersburg Nu Mine 
Cooperstown Ocean Mine 
Denver 
Duboistown 
East Kane 
Fspyville 
Farrell 

fm Force St. Lawrence 
Fredonia Upper Black Eddy 
Fayette City Utica 





42 States now have schools 


equipped with Potter Tubular Slide Escapes. The Potter Tubular 
Slide is the only Fire Escape with a service record that is approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1851 Conway Bldg., Chicago 


4 


age “ Ask for details 


and specifications 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 


for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “‘yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address: S.J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 39, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
SS Saas OOO ee Ore 





PHOENIXVILLE will ask the voters of the 
town to approve at the coming primary elec- 
tion a bond issue of $350,000 with which to 
erect a junior high school building. This build- 
ing will have a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
and auditorium and will be erected on a two- 
acre plot of ground on Second Avenue. 


THE COKER, the magazine published month- 
ly at Connellsville High School, had an in- 
dustrial number for its February issue. The 
history of each of the industries of the town 
was printed in this issue. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL PUPILS, Reading, are re- 
hearsing a dramatic and musical play, “King 
of the Elves.” Proceeds derived from the play 
are to be used to defray expenses of books for 
the library. 


A MUSHROOM EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE and the 
west wing of a new three-story botany build- 
ing are to be erected at Pennsylvania State 
College. Both buildings will be a part of the 
group of the School of Agriculture. 


Music is being encouraged in the Mahaffey 
public schools this year. A girls’ glee club of 
thirty-five members under the leadership of 
Miss McDowell, a teacher, has been organized; 
thirty-two pupils are taking piano lessons un- 
der Geneva Kane of Glen Campbell; and 
twenty-five pupils are taking lessons on one 
of the following instruments: violin, guitar, 
banjo, mandolin, cornet, trombone, saxophone, 
or traps under Oscar W. Schaefer of Clear- 
field. All this music is carried on independent- 
ly of the school, each pupil paying for his own 
instruction. 


THE WILLIAM PENN Motor C.uups, in the 
interest of highway safety, has organized a 
staff of experts to form school patrols through- 
out the territory where the club has branches, 
including Delaware, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Berks, 
and Montgomery Counties. The club recog- 
nized the success of the safety patrols of the 
Philadelphia public schools in saving lives and 
averting many accidents to school children, 
so planned to equip similar organizations 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania. 


H. H. APPLE, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, broke ground on the college 
campus, December 19 for the new Fackenthal 
Laboratories. The building, which will cost 


$250.000, was made possible by a gift of D. 
F. Fackenthal, 
trustees. 

The structure will house the chemical and 
biological laboratories in addition to class- 
= and will be ready for use September 1, 
1929. 


president of the board of 


BECKLEY COLLEGE has started work on its 
new buildings at Fort Washington near Har- 
risburg. The first unit, an $800,000 structure, 
will be the Administration Building, which 
will house the class rooms, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, dining rooms, and executive offices. 


The main foyer of the new Administration 
Building will be a work of ultra-beautiful 
architecture. The foyer will be four stories 
high surrounded with great pillars and mez- 
zanine floors. A majority of the executive of- 
fices will surround the foyer. 

The contract for the first work has been 
awarded to the J. C. Shawfield Co. of Harris- 
burg, who were the low bidders. This company 
is doing the grading for the buildings and 
building the athletic field which will be named 
the Fort Washington Athletic Field. 


THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY will be one 
of the points of interest which everyone at- 
tending the meetings of the department of su- 
perintendence, N. E. A. at Cleveland, February 
24-28, will want to visit. This library, in point 
of administration, service, organization, and 
architecture, is regarded as one of the fore- 
most libraries in the country. The open-shelf 
plan, which was the contribution of Cleveland’s 
former librarian, Wm. H. Brett, is now an 
accepted practice by most libraries. 


LAWRENCEVILLE HiGH ScHoot, H. B. Kelley, 
principal, has organized music appreciation 
activities in all the grades of the school. A 
— period each week is given to this 
work. 
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THe PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION of No. 
One School of Blakely Borough, Gertrude 
Meneeley, principal, has furnished a stereop- 
tion lantern for the use of the school. Fol- 
lowing this good example, the association of 
the Lincoln school, Leona Lewis, principal, 
purchased a piano for its school. The new offi- 
cers of this Parent-Teachers Association are: 
President, William White; vice-president, Mrs. 
Austin Lynch; secretary, Albert Galuardi; 
treasurer, Mrs. Earl Ham. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS for 1928 in the form 
of a booklet containing an address entitled 
“When Lilaes Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” 
were received at the P. S. E. A. headquarters 
from Edward Sylvanus Williams, supervising 
principal of Warrior Run Borough Schools. 
This address, written by Mr. Williams and de- 
livered by him on several occasions, is com- 
memorative of the last days and tragic death 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL for children from two to 
three years of age is now a part of the Home 
Economics Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College. The nursery school serves as a 
laboratory for students in the study of young 
children and is under the direction of Mrs. 
Marion S. McDowell, who spent the last year 
at Columbia University specializing in child 
development courses. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY ARTS ASSOCIATION will 
~ in Bethlehem on Saturday, March twenty- 
third. 2 


West York HiGH SCHOOL has inaugurated a 
new system to decide who should be on the 
honor roll. This system was evolved on the 
assumption that too few pupils were rewarded 
for good and average work and that the work 
done by and the ability of the various classes 
in the average high school cannot be measured 
by a uniform scale. 

At the end of each term and semester the 
office summarizes the grade ‘points of each 
class and pupil. A statistical study is then 
made showing the mean, median, mode, and 
quartiles of each class. The faculty agreed that 
all pupils standing in the upper quartile of 
the class deserved to be on the honor roll. A 
study of means and medians revealed the fact 
that classes varied in grade points, consequent- 
ly pupils in the upper quartile did not do “A” 
grade work. But the grades of each were of 
sufficient accomplishment to deserve merit. 
This method means that the better pupils of 
each class are rewarded according to the ac- 
complishments of that class. 


A HOME ECONOMICS CLUB FOR BOYS is one of 
the new features of the Chadds Ford Consoli- 
dated School in Chester County. The activities 
of the club include food, study centered around 
the daily school lunch, a study of health rules, 
and the storage of fruits and vegetables. 
Through the cooperation of the Manual Train- 
Ing Department, these boys have built wire 
containers for the storage of food products. 
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Dr. J. Paul Goode’s 
Homolosine Map of 


the World is ready 


HIS Goode Physical Wall Map of the 
World, on the new Homolosine Projec- 
tion (invented by Professor Goode,) 
provides for an equal area mapping of all parts 
of the world, with good continental shapes. Large 
insets show annual rainfall and natural vegeta- 
tion for the world, besides winds and ocean 
currents (on the main map). A brand new, up- 
to-date map. The most sensible and serviceable 
wall map of the world ever made for geography 
and allied subjects. 

Printed in nine colors. Size of the map 66’’ x 46” uni- 
form with all the other Goode map titles; hand mounted on 
cloth. Prices: with sticks at top and bottom, $8.75; in fold- 
ed form, $10.00; on spring roller oak board with oilcloth 
cover, $13.25; in steel spring roller case, $14.25. 

Descriptive literature on the full line of 
Goode maps, globes and atlases will be sent 
on request. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
(B 97) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 








Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink:.. 


with the addition of 


Horsferds 
Satntl 
itn sphate 








becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain andassists nature inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 
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What one principal says about 


Story-World 
Readers 


By A.L. Suhrie and M.G. Gee 


“T am delighted with them. 


“1. They contain new material which 
appeals to the child. 

“2. They are ideal silent readers because 
the child is given a reason for read- 
ing each selection and a check up 
after he has finished. 


The books are for the child from the 
copyright to the closing page.”’ 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 


























BENTON TOWNSHIP AND BENTON BOROUGH 
dedicated their joint consolidated and voca- 
tional school building December 31. The exer- 
cises were attended by more than 400 residents 
of the two districts. Frank C. Laubach, presi- 
dent of the American College in Manila, who 
is home on furlough, had charge of the dedi- 
cation, and addresses were made by Lee L. 
Driver, George A. Stearns, and Lindley H. 
Dennis of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The building cost $65,000 and this cost would 
have been higher had it not been for voluntary 
labor and the activity of the Women’s Civic 
League, which provided the furnishings for 
the auditorium. 


A MEMORIAL TABLET OF ARTHUR ARTON 
HAMMERSLAG, first president (1903-1922) of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, was unveiled November 27. The me- 
morial, designed by a former instructor of 
sculpture, Berthold Nebel, has been placed in 
4 _— of the Administration Hall of the 
school. 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL OF JUNIATA has shown 
its progressiveness by the installation of a 
radio with a loud speaker in every room. The 
programs broadcast by Walter Damrosch ev- 
ery Friday are so universally applauded by 
the pupils that they find it difficult to await 
the program hour. 


February, 1929 


THE DRAMATIC CLUB of the State Teachers 
College at Shippensburg presented a three-act 
comedy, “The Goose Hangs High,” on De. 
cember 19. 


THE FACULTY OF ABINGTON HIGH Scoot, 
in presenting as their fourth annual scholar- 
ship play George Bernard Shaw’s clever Revo- 
lutionary comedy, “The Devil’s Disciple,” reg- 
istered a real dramatic achievement. The 
amount cleared, $600, will be added to the 
scholarship fund, from which, each year, three 
scholarships of $100 a year for two years, are 
awarded to worthy seniors. The coach, Mrs, 
Zaidee G. Wyatt, and the principal, J. C. Wei- 
rick, are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful engineering of this somewhat difficult 
faculty project. 


A GROUP OF PITTSBURGH PRINCIPALS has ar- 
ranged a series of demonstration meetings in 
arithmetic with several purposes in view: 
First, to improve the quality of the instruction 
in this branch; second, to bring to the immedi- 
ate attention of the teachers of arithmetic the 
latest and most improved methods of instruc- 
tion; third, to raise the performance scale of 
the schools concerned in the light of the Stan- 
ford Achievement test given last year; fourth, 
to unify and solidify the work of the subject 
and carry out the new course of study in 
arithmetic. 


SANTA CLAUS visits the pupils of the first 
and second grades of the Edwardsville schools 
every year and presents to each child a toy 
or souvenir. These toys are made by the art 
department under the supervision of Jewel 
Ruddy and Charlotte Morgan. This year each 
first grade child was given a toy and each 
second grade one a pad and pencil. 


THE STAFFS of The Upi-Dah and The Acorn, 
the magazine and the newspaper of Upper 
Darby High School, entertained representa- 
tives of high school publications in Philadel- 
phia and the suburbs at a convention and din- 
ner on November 8. The purpose of the con- 
ference was twofold: to provide an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of ideas among those 
mutually interested in school magazines and 
papers, and to promote good fellowship among 
the schools concerned. 

The high schools responding to Upper 
Darby’s invitation and sending three of their 
magazine or school paper staff were Chester, 
West Chester, Kensington, Haverford, Abin- 
ton, Lower Merion, West Philadelphia, West 
Philadelphia Catholic Boys High School, Wil- 
liam Penn, Ridley Park, Frankford, Lands- 
downe, Swarthmore, Overbrook, Darby, and 
Norristown. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that about 4,000 students 
from the Philippines are attending schools and 
colleges in continental United States. 
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Leadership in 
Commercial Education Texts 


GREGG TEXTS have reached their present commanding position through 
years of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest 
and best in commercial education. Gregg texts cover every phase of 
junior and senior high school commercial education. 





Junior High School Leaders 
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THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of The World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
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?New YEAR 


and New Begennings 
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THE calendar tells us that we have reached 
the turn of the year. But there is some- 
thing within our subconscious selves that 
needs no calendar to let us know that we 
have reached a new page in the book... 
that we are on the threshold of New 
Beginnings. 

At this time, many so-called “resolu- 
tions” are made in an insincere spirit... 
made to be broken. There is one resolu- 
tion, however (at least one), that should 
be made right now in good faith—a re- 
solve to give your school the well-demon- 
strated benefits of Music Appreciation as 
represented by our Courses*. (Rural—all 
grades—high-school, college, and univer- 
sity.) Just playing a few records for the 
children will not do. They need a system- 
atic course—planned by practical teachers. 


These Courses are not experimental in 
any sense. They have been tried and found 
effective in hundreds of schools. They are 
not only practical but extremely interest- 
ing, since they employ the Orthophonic 
Victrola and Orthophonic Victor Records. 
Children respond to them as naturally as 
flowers lift their heads to the sun. How 
they work and what they cost will be told 
in detail, and without obligation. 

*The Glenn-Lowry Course, “Music Apb- 
preciation for Every Child,” published hy 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is based also upon 
Victor Orthophonic Records and is an ideal 
course with notebooks for all grades. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE CoMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


February, 1929 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
of the World Federation is being planned about 
the theme, International Understanding and 
Goodwill through Education. All departments 
will, therefore, have an international aspect 
in their discussions and papers. Much atten- 
tion will be given to a consideration of how 
the spirit of international cooperation and 
goodwill can be introduced into the schools. 

The official languages of the Conference will 
be English, French, and German. Interpreters 
will be provided who will translate the address- 
es into the language asked for by the majority 
present at any particular session or into the 
language announced beforehand as the official 
language of that section. 

A communication just received from Con- 
stance Morley, secretaire du congres, Comite 
Local d’ Organization, Bureau International 
d’Education, brings the important information 
that the International Bureau of Education is 
making an earnest effort to secure represen- 
tatives and interested groups of teachers to 
attend the Geneva meeting from as many coun- 
tries as possible both in Europe and in Asia. 


CHILDREN ENROLLED in the five schools of 
Clairton contributed a truckload of food to be 
used to fill Christmas baskets for the city’s 
needy families. Twenty bushels of potatoes, 
eight bushels of apples, two bushels of oranges, 
and approximately one ton of canned goods, 
together with cereal, dried fruits, and other 
non-perishable foods contributed made it pos- 
sible for the Clairton Woman’s Club to pack 
and send baskets to over one hundred needy 
families in the vicinity. 


THE FRENCH CLASSES of Clairton High 
School publish a French magazine called “Par- 
mi Nous Francais.” The magazine contains 
editorials, stories, sketches, cross word puz- 
zles, and drawings—all the work of first and 
second year French pupils. “Parmi Nous” 
shows a keen interest in the language studied 
and promises to provide incentive for more in- 
tensive work by the amateur Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen. The material for the magazine, 
editorial and drawings, is printed on the Ditto 
machine. Mildred Maloy, French teacher, is 
sponsor for the publication. 


THAT THRIFT is being taught in the schools 
of Pennsylvania is evidenced by special men- 
tions made in the Educational Thrift Gazette 
of December, 1928. In Lock Haven High School 
the seniors earned $42,076 under vocational 
guidance, and $9,412.72 was saved under the 
Thrift System. One hundred twelve high school 
seniors average $384.61 earned. This money 
was earned while the students were actually 
pursuing their regular school work. Lock Ha- 
ven’s program of public education has been 
characterized as “earning while learning.” 


OTHER PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS given pub- 
licity because of their thrift programs were 
Shamokin High School; Pleasant Mount High 
School; Springfield Township High School, 
Quakertown; Schenley High School and Bus! 
ness High School, Pittsburgh. 
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gan this Summer ~€a771 '200 to ‘S00 a Month! 
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of how T° you know that you can earn Teachers with normal school or col- 
on and over $200 a month this coming lege training (and at least two — ot 
hools, summer? Do you know that after teaching experience) are desired. 
nce will you qualify for this interesting posi- This year gives an opportunity to 
~preters tion, you have the opportunity to go __ travel, to be associated with congenial 
iddress- ahead to a bigger position with more people, and the chance to make an 
rajority income—and with bright prospects income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
nto the for permanent work? A thorough training is given to all 
- official There are a few openings ina national those selected with a guaranteed in- 
organization in business twenty years Come to start. Please give full infor- 
m Con- for teachers of personality and edu- Mation as to your age, education, ex- 
Comite cation who are interestedthissummer  Pé€fience, and the time you can work 
setae in exchanging their usual profit- this vacation, in your first letter. 
‘mation less leisure for a vacation of business Address P.O. Drawer 1208, Station B, 
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n Asi. A! NEW WEIGHT AND HEALTH HABIT SCORING MATERIAL 
ools of Weight Tag—in attractive colors, for younger children. ‘‘My Health Report’’—for health class groups in elementary 
d to be grades. **Your Balance Sheet’’—for health class groups in high school. **So You Think You're Perfect, Do You?” 
e city’s —for high school students. For further information write to 
otatoes Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
’ Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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1 other 
a 1 TEACHERS AGENCY 
to ns CLARK re] BREWER 46 Years of Reliable Service 
| nee My Not routine methods but a studied personnel service for all. The service of six successful agencies for one permanent 
membership. Member N. A. T. A. 
High School executives are invited to visit Booth No. 257, National Association Teachers Agencies, Cleveland Meeting, Feb. 6th, 7th, N. E. A. 
L 1g! PITTSBURGH—JENKINS ARCADE NEW YORK—FLATIRON BUILDING 
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facet Hl siping sateae nial GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
School eachers assistance enroll with us. Free STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
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Results of the Election 
(From page 370) 

Arthur C. Baird, 920 E. End Avenue, Pgh. 

Harvey J. Becker, Red Lion 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Martha Boyer, 6420 N. 12th Street, Phila. 

Charles H. Derby, 209 E. 28th Street, Erie 

Walter Douthett, 6th and Walnut Streets, 
Darby 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock 

Miles Emrey, 6131 Columbia Avenue, Phila. 

Martha Goodenough, 806 N. 11th Street, 
Reading 

C. C. Green, Superintendent, New Castle 

John S. Hart, Glassport 

C. W. Hoover, Lemoyne 

Victor E. Lewis, Edwardsville 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 439 Phelps Street, 
Scranton 

Roland T. MacLaren, 685 Fourth Avenue, 
Williamsport 

Arthur P. Mylin, 353 N. West End, Lan- 
caster 

J. F. Puderbaugh, Main Street, Lock Haven 

Ira Riffle, McClellandtown 

F. H. Taylor, Montrose 

A. D. Thomas, Superintendent, Hazleton 

Maud J. Walker, Iroquois, 610 A Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 

S. C. Wallace, Court House, Greensburg 

E. J. Webb, Pinegrove 





Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life 
(From page 351) 

of the doe herd. Does, as a rule, bring forth 
two young each year, one of which is usually 
a female animal. When the young doe becomes 
a year old it too is capable of bringing forth 
two young. Obviously, protection of the does 
and killing of only a certain portion of the 
buck population meant the saving of a large 
proportion of the deer herd each year. 

As the animals became more abundant, they 
were forced to extend their range; their food 
supply became scant; through proximity to 
highways and towns they became semi-domesti- 
cated; and by degrees the deer damage prob- 
lem became an oppressing one. At about the 
time that Pennsylvania’s remarkable buck kill 
was receiving nation-wide notoriety, trouble 
as a result of deer damage was beginning to 
develop within our own boundaries. 

How quickly the problem of saving the deer 
herd changed to that of adequately controlling 
it! 





The Reading Convention 
(From page 339) 

work, the delegates voted to conduct a study 
of ways and means to relieve financial distress 
among “former teachers” who retired from 
service before the present retirement act be- 
came operative; and to develop a plan for a 
Pennsylvania teachers’ home. 


February, 1929 


Charles R. Foster, principal of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana is the new president, 
Landis Tanger is the new second vice-presi. 
dent, Joseph F. Noonan automatically becomes 
first vice-president. The 1929 convention will 
be held in New Castle. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
(From page 381) 
DEFORESTED AMERICA. By Major George P. 


Ahern, 1617 Rhode Island Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $.20. 


THE LUDWIG DRUMMER, HERE THEY COME, and 
RHYTHM BAND DIRECTION. Ludwig & Lud- 
wig, 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, 
Til. 


SENIOR HicgH ScHooOL DEPARTMENT OF ENC- 
LISH REVISED CURRICULUM and REVISED 
CouRSB OF STUDY IN ENGLISH FOR THE 
JUNIOR HicH ScHooL. The School District 
of Reading, Senior High School, Reading, 
Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
1906-1927. By Edith A. Wright and Mary 
S. Phillips. 

PRIVATE AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS OFFERING 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CourRSES. By Maris 
M. Proffitt. 





A Program of Action 
(From page 347) 

distribution of state subsidies. Governor 
Fisher in his proposal to erect an education 
building second to none in the United States 
deserves the commendation of all educators in 
the State. Much progress is being made in the 
administration of certification requirements. 
The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, through the Executive Council, has gone 
on record as favoring the establishment of a 
National Department of Education with a sec- 
retary of education in the president’s cabinet, 
accepting in principle the ideal embodied in 
the single salary schedule, emphasizing the 
need for stress on the kindergarten as an In- 
tegral part of our school system, and recom- 
mending the scientific selection of entrants 
to our teacher-training institutions. 

Education in Pennsylvania is headed in the 
right direction. Our teachers are competent, 
sincere, and aggressive. They are beginning to 
make the strength and power inherent within 
their profession known and felt. It is thus 
that we must continue to function, free from 
economic duress, subject to the commands 
of no political group, rendering our constitu 
ency unselfish public service, and looking for- 
ward always to the realization of such ideals 
as all good citizens desire, respect, and honor. 
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Makes Harmonica Part 
of Regular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


dren and the ability to read music at 

sight readily—the bugaboo of most 
teachers—is now being stimulated to a very 
large extent by the introduction of the 
harmonica as a part of the regular musical 
curriculum in thousands of schools. 


r NHE training of a “musical ear” in chil- 


This modern method of teaching music 
successfully reaches thousands of boys and 
girls who have had very little love for music 
in the past and creates, not only interest, 
but a real enthusiasm for performance. 


Inculcates True Musical “Taste” 


Children of every age enjoy the har- 
monica. They are inspired by the fact that 
they can produce “real music” so quickly 
and with so little effort, and from this 
point, it is an easy matter for the teacher 
to lead them into a greater interest in music 
and its appreciation. 


With the desire to play aroused—with 
the ability to read notes—the next step lies 
im encouraging the formation of bands or 
orchestras. It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly 
and backward in their formal studies are 
attracted to school when other means fail, 
by membership in a harmonica band. And 
through the strong fascination of this novel 
type of training, they unconsciously de- 


velop concentration, perseverance and pre- 
ciseness. 


To enable teachers to study the results 
of harmonica group work in many schools, 
under varying conditions, a thorough treat- 
ment of the subject has been prepared in 
the form of a brochure entitled “The Har- 
monica as an Important Factor in the Mod- 
ern Education of Girls and Boys.” 


The brochure carries practical sugges- 
tions and helps for individual as well as 
group instruction on the harmonica—it 
illustrates how, with the aid of instruction 
books, four-part harmony charts for teach- 
ers and individual “part” cards for pupils, 
harmonica instruction becomes simple and 
progress rapid. To teachers and music 
supervisors this brochure will be submitted 
without charge 


OPW AE SN SS AY a a ee a a 


M. Houner, Inc., Dept. 551-B 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys.” 
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Admission requirements, high school graduation. — 


N. ew P need Battaings for Beckley Cees 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: * Engineering; Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and In- 
dustrial; State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accountancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; 
Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance; 
Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Secretarial Science. 


For catalog, address Dr. F. E. DOWNES, Supt. 




















Necrology 


WruiaAM H. Marrtss, assistant county su- 
perintendent of schools of Berks County, died 
December 31, 1928. Mr. Mattes has served as 
an assistant superintendent since 1925. 


STELLA HOLLENBACK of Taylor, a teacher 
in the elementary schools, died October 4, 
1928. 


Mary OLIVE PICKERING, of Monongahela, a 
teacher in the New Eagle and Monongahela 
a 1911, died at her home December 
11, 1928. 





FOLLOWING THE ADOPTION OF THE “ROMAN” 
ALPHABET in Turkey, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has issued a decree establishing “Schools 
of the Nation” to be attended by all above the 
age for military service and under forty-six 
years. The schools will be staffed by 12,000 
specially recruited teachers. 





Calendar 


February 5—Association of School Board 
Secretaries, Harrisburg 

February 6, 7—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

February 13-16—Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Pine Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Harrisburg 

February 24-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio, P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Cleveland 


March 8, 9—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Sunbury 

March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Philadelphia Headquarters, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

March 138-16—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. 

A., University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

March 22, 23—Fifth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

March 22, 23—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A. Carlisle 

March 23—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Bethlehem 

April—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D 

April 4-6—Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

April 16 and 26—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 

April 19, 20—Western Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 

June 28-July 4—National Education —_, 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 
World Federation of Education Asse 
ciations, Geneva, Switzerland. Augustus 
O, Thomas, President, Augusta, Me, 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 











MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 











visors’ and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

saints 220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
: for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

South 

hh 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
: disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 

5 _ 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 

si indemnities for other specific losses. 

rict, P, During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 

a is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 

ciation, 

Annual Premium, $30.00 
—_ 
ym, Na- 


or Red 
Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
o State accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
Non-Assessable 


d Days We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
istrict, the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 


School, 


= Pennsploania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Session, 
. Asso 
igustus 
Me, 
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The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building 
Lancaster . Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and 
Accident Association in Pennsyl- 
vania which PROTECTS 
TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts 
you into membership and KEEPS you, 
regardless of how many times you may 
apply for benefits. Its certificates are 
NON-CANCELLABLE. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection 
when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership 
now provide protection against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural 
and Accidental Death. They cover ALL 
DISEASES. Benefits for the FIRST 
WEEK; for QUARANTINE; for 
HOUSE-CONFINEMENT and 
CONVALESCENCE during Sickness 
and Accident, are all payable the 
YEAR ’ROUND. E. B. A. protection 
never takes a vacation. 


This is how the E. B. A. pays claims 
during an Influenza Epidemic 


During the month of January alone, the 
Association paid exactly 548 claims, to- 
talling more than $21,000.00. Epidemic 
or no epidemic, the E. B. A. goes right 
on maintaining its splendid reputation 
for promptness and liberality in the 
payment of its claims. 

Now is the time to get this wonderful 

protection. 


University of Akron 


George F. Zook, Ph.D., President 


Summer Session 
June 24 to Aug. 2, 1929 


In the Heart of Portage Lakes 
District 


Work offered in practically all de- 
partments by regular faculty mem- 
bers and specialists in the various 
fields of education. 


The session presents opportunity to 
teachers wishing to complete work 
for State Certificates, to college 
students desiring to shorten the 
time for completion of courses and 
to graduate students who wish to 
enroll for work toward the Master’s 
degree. For further particulars ad- 
dress 


DEAN W. J. BANKES 
Director of Summer Session 


























The University of Buffalo 


“SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 1—August 9, 1929 


XCELLENT FACILITIES for summer study. 
Beautiful 150 acre campus in large city. 150 
courses leading to degrees in the College and 

the various schools of the University. Golf, tennis, 
swimming and a variety of recreational facilities. 
Lectures, recitals, concerts, and excursions. Ex- 
penses are moderate. 

The Master’s degree may be obtained by properly 
qualified students in four summer sessions. 


Some Special Features 


Large elections in Education, Psychology, 

and Methods; Complete music course lead- 

ing to music supervisor’s certificate; Art 

course including landscape painting leading 

to certificate; Library Science Course; 

Course for Special-class teachers including 

practice teaching; School of Natural His- 

tory, Alleghany State Park; Note the Buf- 

falo Plan for Teachers; | Secondary Educa- 

tion Conference first week of July; Institute 

of Municipal Government third week of July. 
Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes sweeping 
over Lake Erie are delightful and invigorating. They 
combine the advantages of the shore and the moun- 

tains. Spend the summer near Niagara Falls 


Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 
C. H. Tuurser, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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University of 
Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—August 9 























= | ; ae i ge ren A wide range of professional, aca- 
A aa demic, and graduate courses in The 
“ College, School of Education, and 
School of Business Administration. 
te) 
; " Science Courses, July 1 - August 23 
. . oe . we — Engineering Courses, June 17 - August 23 
| f 6 pe ered Special Sessions 
a ee June 17 - 28 August 12 - 23 
- For detailed information, address the 
Director, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
PRED NRE 
ss 
; Bucknell 
study. 
150 
e and 
-nnis, 


es | , SUMMER SESSION 


perly 
July 1 to August 9 
t g Summer Session stu- 
g ; dents teil others about 
q — = = = the beautiful campus, 
: : = the delightful social life 
‘ and the excellent in- 
struction. 
eping 
They 
noun- 
Old Main 
For Full Information Address 
‘tor JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





























LO eens UNIVERSITY, Dept. A, Lewisburg, Pa. 


| 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 1929 


at 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks - Beginning June 24 + Ending August 2 


(2 & 
Ku» 


* \ WES 


HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the largest 

ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors and 

administrators will find a diversified offering of undergraduate and 
graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 


Some Special Features 


A public elementary school in regular session for ob- 
servation and demonstration. 


A Reading Clinic and a Speech Correction Clinic. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


A modern language school and French House, where 
only French and Spanish are spoken. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp established in co- 
operation with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. 


A complete music offering, including a University 
Chorus and Northeastern Ohio High School Or- 
chestra. 


For departmental bulletins and complete summer session 
catalog, giving detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“‘Cleveland—-Cool, Clean and Comfortable’’ 











PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
December, and March, Entere:! as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Summer Session 1929 


Eight weeks, June 17-Aug. 9 
Six weeks, June 28-Aug. 9 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Industrial Education 


Courses in Architecture 


Wide range of subjects in other departments 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO and SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























LEBANON VALLEY 
COLLEGE 


Annville, Pa. 


Elizabethtown College 


“‘A Strong Christian College”’ 








Spring Session 


SUM) {72 ST°SION Six Weeks - April 29 to June 8, 1929 
Eligibility—Teachers in service; 

par. First-class high school graduates 

Courses—Chiefly of a professional nature 

Credit—Six semester hours 

Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks - June 10 to July 20, 1929 


Courses in Commercial Education 
Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 


June 24 to August 2 


Courses offered in 
Annville and Harrisburg 











Co-ordinated with winter extension courses 
offered in Harrisburg, Lebanon and Pine 
Grove, Pa. 


Ideal accommodations 


Write 
Cc. R. GINGRICH, Sec’y. 
Annville, Pa. 











Courses in Secondary Education 
Academic Courses in English, Languages, Sciences 
Mathematics, and Social Sciences 
All courses in both sessions count toward a 
degree 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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STUDY! RESEARCH! RECREATION! RELAXATION! 


SUMMER UNIVERSITY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Six Weeks Beginning July First 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
“Bigger and Better Than Ever” 


For Detailed information address 
Director of Summer Session, State College, Pennsylvania 


SPECIAL INSTITUTE BULLETINS 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 























The Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago 


Founded by D. L. Moody in 1886 


A Training Center 
for Christian Workers 


Day School: General Course, two years. 
Five additional graduate courses, 
Tuition free, except private music. 


Evening School: General course, same as 
Day school, though covering a longer 
period of time. Two additional gradu- 
ate courses. Tuition free, except pri- 
vate music. e 


Correspondence School: Fourteen courses; 
a minimum charge for each. 


RADIO 
W-M-B-I—277.6 meters, 1080 kilocycles 


All subjects taught in the light of 
The World’s Greatest Text Book 
Catalog of the Day and Evening Schools 


and prospectus of the Correspondence School 
sent free on request. Address: 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Div. 12, 153 Institute Place 
Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

















Summer Session 1929 
of 
Juniata College 


Nine weeks 
June 17th to August 16th 


Under-graduate courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s Degree in Arts, Science, and 
Education; to two-year Standard Cer- 
tificates. 

Scope of professional courses planned 
in conformity to new system of crediting 
established by Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The facilities, including dormitory life, 
of a well-equipped small college. Com- 
fortable climate. Varied recreational op- 
portunities among the mountains. 


For further information address 


Director of Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 




















xs A POSTER FOR GOOD POSTURE %& 
Three other new posters feature the building of sound teeth, a wise choice of foods, and the use of 


cheese. All are in colors. 
For information concerning other health teaching material, address; 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building 





Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















CLARK & BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
46 Years of Reliable Service 


Not routine methods but a studied personnel service for all. The wn - six successful agencies for one permanent 


membership. anea* nn 


PITTSBURGH—JENKINS ARCADE 
CHICA 
Kansas City, Mo. - - 


Minneapolis, 


A hang BUILDING 
Spokane, Wash. 


GO—LYON & HEALY BUILDING 
Minn. - - 
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What the Plan Includes 


Part 1 Part 2 


Introduction Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 

Supplies for Craft Table Decorations and 
Work Party Favors 

Folding Paper Holiday Plans 

Poster Flowers Hi 


allowe’en 

Individual Flowers Thanksgiving 
Seals and Tags for Christmas 

Decoration St. Valentine’s Day 
Seal Projects George Washington’s 
Crepe Paper Vegetables Birthday 
Working with Crepe ster 

Paper May Day 
Color Charts Books and Lettering 
Posters and Banners 


Part 3 


Uniforms & Costumes 

Simple Dolls and Projects 
Animated Toys Modes of Travel 

Wire Doll Foundations Passe Partout 

Vegetable Dolls nterns and Kites 

Occupational Dolls Manual Training Cut-Outs 

Costume Dolls Sealing Wax Craft 

Costume Posters Crepe Paper Weaving 


Part 4 











A Complete New Plan 
Jor leaching Crafts and Projects 


in the School Room 


Eacu year more teachers have been asking Dennison to 
help them with their craft and project work. In 1928 more 
than 33,000 teachers requested plans and ideas. Up to now 
such help has been furnished through special instruction 
booklets. But just a year ago, recognizing the teacher’s need 
of a constant source of ideas, Dennison began the prepara- 
tion of a complete course in crafts and projects for school- 
room use. Teachers with practical experience were engaged, 
state arts and crafts leaders were consulted, many schools 
visited, and dozens of craft instructors were asked to contrib- 
ute suggestions. Nowthe plan is finished and “School Crafts 
and Projects”, complete in four generous volumes, is ready. 


Here, we confidently believe, is the 
most practical and helpful program 
of craft and project work ever pre- 
pared for the teacher. It is adapt- 
able, however, to your special 
needs, whatever they may be. With 
the plan as a guide, you can lay out 
a schedule of work for a term or an 
entire school year. But you may 
just as conveniently dip into its 
pages at any time and choose a 
single idea for a fifteen or twenty 
minute ‘‘busy work” period. Also 
theplan includes material forpupils 
of all ages from tiny tots in the 
kindergarten to boys and girls in 
the grammar grades or highschool. 


272 things to make 


Everytypeofcreativeworkisinclud- 
ed from simple flower posters made 
with quickly cut squares of colorful 
crepe paper to character costumes 
for plays and pageants. And there 
are hosts of clever entertaining 
things to make, such as pictures, 
cut-outs, animated dolls and toys, 
lanterns, kites and aeroplanes. 
Every item in the course has edu- 
cational value. Even the simplest 
posters teach color, form and ar- 
I it. There are occupational 








and nationality dolls, holiday deco- 
rative plans, historical and geo- 
graphical projects. And for each 
one authentic historical data is 
given, saving the teacher’s time and 
adding interest and informa- 

tion for the children. 


. For all schools, all grades, all ages 


Simple materials used 


Important, too, is the fact that 
everything has been planned with 
economy of cost in mind. With a 
few cents worth of bright colored 
crepe papers you can keep a class 
busy and happy through an entire 
study period. All the materials 
used are inexpensive and may 
obtained at your local store. 

Read carefully the synopsis of 
this complete plan. Each subject 
listed indicates an entire section 
of many pages. Altogether there 
are 272 different things to make. 
The four books are 10 by 1344inches 
in size, are bound in sturdy covers 
and contain 196 pages and 414 illus- 
trations. 


Special approval offer 
Send No Money 


You might well expect such a 
course to be priced at $10 or more. 
But in order to help the thousands 
of teachers who have expressed 
interest in having such material 
we have decided to offeritat merely 
the cost of publishing it and plac- 
ing it in your hands. 

Just fill in and mail this cou- 
ponand wewillsend the fourbooks 
to you by return mail. When the 
postman comes pay him only $2 
plus the few cents postage. Then if 
for any reason you are not entirely 
satisfied with the Course, simply 
sendit back within 10 daysand your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


S/R) ]___ vot ue, rrantnehamatnn 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 140-C, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books contain- 
ing your new Plan, ‘‘School Crafts and Projects’’. I will pay 
the postman $2 in full payment plus a few cents postage. It 
is understood that if I am not completely satisfied, I may re- 
turn the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 





Nore: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman | 
calls, you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the 
books will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here.-....- ] 
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Announcing 


THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS 


A basal series by 
Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres 


More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have learned to read 
with THE WINSTON READERS. And now, after ten years, 
a new series is available. There is nothing revolutionary 
about this new series. The time-tested method and many of the features origi- 
nating in THE WINSTON READERS have been retained. But there are 
many new features—the vocabulary has been made to conform to the Gates 
List; new content has been added which includes silent-reading exercises, work- 
type material, comprehension checks for every unit, and so on. A brochure 
describing THE NEW WINSTON READERS will be sent gladly upon request. 





THE’ JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


a 
as 1006-1016 Arch Street 








WINSTON 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 











Philadelphia 


























Just Published 
PROBLEMS 


in 
ARITHMETIC 


by Gilmartin and Russell 
For Pupils’ Use in Grades 


Five, Six, Seven, and Eight 


2,000 practical problems, ar- 
ranged topically, with review 
and tests. Usable with any arith- 
metic text or for individual 
study and progress. 


Newson and Company 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















A New Lead in Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Series 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, formerly Emeritus Professor 
a Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Earl E. Lackey, !/epariment of Geology and Geography, 
University of Nebraska. 

The Dodge-Lackey Geographies 
for the schools are human geogra- - 
phies. Today relationships of hu- 
man groups economically, commer- 
cially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this se- 
ries the emphasis is on man himself 
in relation to his background, and 
the use he makes of the area about 
him. 

There are many new pedagogical 
features. 

Numerous fine maps and many 
interesting photographs illustrate 
the books. 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. C-97) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission 7 
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Let the Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers A help plan your summer 
travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, except automobile, to any part of the world. Write us 
where and when you expect to go, enclosing stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Address the Travel 
eer Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Y Ya Ideal Vacation Combination... 

Y 4 COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
2e sia: <j » FUROPE and the 

me ari Wt MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
I . . Jul » 29, . 
STUDENTS RAVER Caw g California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 











eaumne ee shapplest guste 











Oar eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
UNIVERSITY Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 


GENERAL TOURS Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
‘ Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 


Tre 
EUROPE via London and Paris with stop-over 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 


for fall particulars write to Moderate Fares 


SCHOOL Gr FoR TAAL THOS. COOK & SON V4 


WO EAST42"6T. Rew New. "Jeet Cay 585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 


























KLINE’S UNIVERSAL 
TOURS DE. LUXE TEACHERS! 


Bethlehem, Penna. : , 
U 1 VACATION 
iia PLAN NOW FOR YOUR, 1929. | Plan Your Vacation Now! 


cake UR FIFTH Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
Q ANNUAL 33 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED TOUR DE LUXE to 
LEAVING JULY 6th, 1929 


Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Colorado COLORADO 


Rockies, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Park, 
a og a YELLOWSTONE 


fornia, Los Angeles, San Diego, Old Mexico, Catalina 

Island, Yosemite National Park, San Francisco, Del CALIFORNIA 

Monte, Monterey, Mount Shasta, Portland, Columbia 

River eee. —— Vancouver, (with = option “ G 

a very igi lay steamer voyage to agway an rayv—! “ae 

Juneau, Alaska, also to West Taku Arm and return) ZN a We — another stopover 

Canadian Rockies yout Louise, pant St. Paul, ete. Woes rere. ost re) - p ecbiay in the scenic 
n option has nm arrang or any who may so ss r — 

desire to make the trip between New York and est a? eek mf aid oi’, psec: 
Caen by the steamer through the Panama Canal oe Ow priced, ‘Colorad y Na yews 
joining the party at that point or they join the tour all-expense tours to Colorado; in e- 
to California and return to New York through the d a TT - 4 a 
Panama Canal. penden all-expense ‘‘go-as-you- p ease”’ 


ALSO tours. Write or phone for detailed infor- 


ALL expen VACATION TOUR mation and illustrated booklets. 
EAVING JULY 6th 
Including Denver Re yy, 7 apenas. Pikes Lg organo 
ockies, t Li ty, Yellowstone Nationa ark, etc. a ; 
Other ne unescorted tours arranged to suit ag ae Lincoln Burgher, D. P. A. 
your de Ro Cc 4 ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Write og descriptive itineraries covering these 


tours 23s F 
and register early as only a limited number will be 1204 —— Trust 


wa eee ween | S | q n d Bell Phone, Pennypacker 2038 
ne, Mor. 
ncisco Lehigh Valley al Station PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ion St. 1404 West North Street, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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The Cabin Way 


to Europe... 
Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Sixteen Cunarders . . . organized to 
provide fast and frequent sailings. 
Great modern ships... perfect in 
condition ... liberal in service... 
conservative in price—the Travel 
es quality within every 
reasonable budget. 

Three sailings a week ... your 
choice of seven foreign ports... 
You may sail on short notice .. . 
there is always one of our liners at 
the dock. 


tens modernized, very comfort- 
ble Tourist Third accommodations 
jes all these ships. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up... Tourist Third Cabin 
$102.50 up. 


See Your Local Agent 





THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 











Travel to Gain Experience 


— 


The older I get, the more I am impressed 
with the fact that the things I have learned 
were not learned from books but rather from 
experience.—Will C. Wood, Hawaii Educa- 


tional Review, 








VACATION TOURS 


All Expense Plan 


Alaska and Yukon Country 
June 19th to July 13th 
Alaska, Canada and the Northwest 
Visiting two National Parks 
Stopping at Chicago, Duluth, Winnipeg, 
Jasper National Park, Prince Rupert, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Tacoma, Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Ocean voyage of over 
one thousand miles to Skagway, Alaska 
and a trip to the Yukon country. 


Educational Tour Thru New 


England 
July 16th to 26th 
Including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Roches- 
ter, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence Rap- 
ids, Montreal, Boston, Cape Cod Canal, 
New York and Washington. Stopovers may 
be arranged for Atlantic City. 


Yellowstone Park Tour 
August 12th to 27th 
Spending five days in Yellowstone National 
Park, stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Royal Gorge, Great 
Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak 
and other scenic points in Colorado and 
Utah. 
For detail Information 


MRS. H. D. PRICE 


Phone 2338 
1036 Juliana Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 























Visit Luray Caverns Free Organisers and con 
toute ies to Washington, D. C., should write for details of 
‘ul one trip to “Blue dee Mts., 5! gmoagy rhe Natl. 
Park and Luray Caverns” Daily service entire year. 
tours to Endless and 7 Shenandoah caverns. Cash RS 
WASHINGTON-LURAY BUS LINE INC. 
5415-5th St. N. W. Dept. PS., Washington, D. C. 























SIUDENT JOURS To FUROPE 


—_n~ pga 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university 
courses abroad. We'll send you — illustrated = No. A8 
of 24 attractive itineraries. Wri us. Educ: attending 
the Geneva Conference, write for aed folder of _™ officially 

approved by the World Federation. 
$395.00 and up 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


LOING , CLEVELAND, 








TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 


University Tours of Quality 
LEADERSHIP 
BEST in TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UR llowstaues greatest thrill! 


FREE with your Burlington ticket 


N INETY miles through the Buf- 
falo Bill country!—through 
scenes of breath-taking gran- 
RUE sss. <o 

“If you don’t see the Cody 
Road, you don’t see Yellowstone 
Park.” 

And it costs you nothing extra. 
Your Burlington ticket takes you 
in Gardiner Gateway—out the Cody 
Road, or vice versa. 

You can go via Scenic Colorado 
at no extra railroad fare. The 
Black Hills of South Dakota and 


the Big Horn Mountains may 
be easily visited on the way. 

See Glacier National Park on 
the same tour. Only a few dollars 
extra rail fare. Only Burlington 
Service makes possible this wonder- 
ful combination tour. 

Famous Burlington service all 
the way. The only through trains 
from Chicago to the Cody, Gard- 
iner and Bozeman Gateways to 
Yellowstone; the only through 
Pullmans between the Cody 
Gateway and Denver, and 


between Yellowstone and Glacier. 

Special summer rates, effective 
June 1, make the cost of this vaca- 
tion surprisingly low. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the 
Rockies—with a Burlington Es- 
corted Tour party. Definite cost 
covering all necessary expenses. 
Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. 
Ask for Tours Book. 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 








Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. PS-2 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Send me your free illustrated book about Yellow- 
tone vacations. 


Name 





Address 





O Mark an X if you wish Burlington Tours Book. 








«STONE 
Mail the coupon RA a5, 
for Free Book, Ky 5» 
giving complete, . 
illustrated de- 
scription of Yel- 
lowstone Park, 
and full vacation 
information. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Globe-Trot 


AROUND AMERICA 
for a stimulating vacation 


beamemorable one—here’stherecipe 
... globe-trot around your own Ameriea. 
Take the famous Recreation Route to 
California via a Panama Pacific liner. On 
board you meet charming people—join 
in games and social functions—dance 
—swim in open air swimming pools. 
Sail down the Atlantic coast... stopping 
at Havana for a peek at this glamorous 
spot—then a thrilling voyage through 
the Panama Canal—up the coast of 
sunny California to San Diego (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles — San Francisco. 


Every day on the magnificent, new S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. California (largest 
steamers ever built under the American 
flag) and the popular S. S. Mongolia, is 
brimming with interest and diversion— 
great ocean liners whose food, service 
and acc dations are all of the best. 


And at the end of your journey, CALI- 
FORNIA — vacation land supreme—for 
a few days sojourn, or a few weeks. Then 
back to your home by train—across the 
country. You have a choice of routes 
and may stop over at points of interest 
on the way. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


First class: Round Trip $350 (up), Tourist: 
including berth and meals on steam- $225 (up) 
er and fare across continent. Round Trip, 
Steamer may be taken in either direc- water and rail, 
tion. Choice ofrailroutesandsuthor- $125(up)Oa2e 
ized stop-overs. One Way $25u (up). Way. 


Panama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

S. E. Corner 15th & Locust Sts., Philadel- 

vhia, Pa., or any authorized steamship or 
railroad agent 


L: you want this summer’s vacation to 
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College Travel Clab 
154 Boylston St., Boston 








GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
q OPiS Popes Gees apovinees be 




















THE POOR! RICHARD: FUND 
“‘Compound Interest Is a Powerful Worker’’ 
SECURIT Y— YIELD—MARKETABILITY 
Boarp or TRusTEES 
Pres., Geo. Gailey Chambers E. M. Balsbaugh 
V. P., M. §. Bentz J. Linwood Eisenberg 
Sec., R. T. Shaw Rhys Powell 
Solicitor, Wm. A. Schnader, Esq. H.R. Vanderslice 
Send for descriptive booklet. Rea) Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 
— of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 
rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 





























Move Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giving them good 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where accidents 
involving children are few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies 
every element of safety human ingenuity can devise. 
Playable as though the kids themselves had planned it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 
Dept. 20 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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ADJUSTABLE 
Window Shades 


ITH nearly a quar- 

ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. P.J. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 








Interest - in History 
and Geography Recitations 


E every geography recita- 
and interesting to both 
use the ace 5 “ Oo D 

maps especially designe 
er om by Dr. Atwood, 
educational authority. 
,use the new SANFORD- 
with European Background 
< They will delight and sur- 
prise you way they secure sustained 
pupil interest and aid in the inculcating 
of basic historical facts. GQ Booklets de- 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. GQ Clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
3333 Elston : Chicago, 
Avenue Illinois 373 
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Europe-ware 


via TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin 
—for they*’ve found it lively—free of social 
duties—with many of the members of their 
own set there. 


The pride they take in relating European 
experiences—the poise, the background it 
lends— make the annual trip an essential. 
It broadens their outlook on life immeasur- 
ably— it’s a modern necessity. Traveli 
TOURIST Third Cabin via White Star, R 
Star or Atlantic Transport Line is within 
the reach of every purse. Round trip as 
low as $184.50. 


In our fleets you have a choice of such 
famous liners as the Majestic, world’s larg- 
est ship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenla 

Lapland, etc.— and two remarkable steam- 


ers, Minnekahda and Minnesota, that 
TOURIST Third Cabin |_ passengers po 
sively. 

rrom *102°° one way 


Accommodations are reserved exclusively for American 
vacationists —the sort of people you willenjoy traveling with 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., S. E. 
Corner 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship 

agents 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School_for, Nurses 

University High School 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 














PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN 


By MAXFIELD PArRRISH 


In Full and Gorgeous Color 
Size—6? x 21 inches. Price $2.00 
When ordering, send for circu- 
lar illustrating 60 additional sub- 
jects by Parrish, Remington, Jes- 
ste Willcox Smith and others, all 


in color and at prices from 50c up. 


Art Extension Press 
Westport, Conn. 


























The 
BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


The original one-cycle series 


Journeys IN Distant LANDs, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, and 
EUROPE AND AsIA have set new stan- 
dards and established new methods 
in the teaching of geography. The 
careful gradation and development of 
map material, the captionless pic- 
tures, stimulating the child’s curiosi- 
ty and interest in their relation to 
the text, and the simplicity and 
clarity of the language of the books, 
have won the enthusiastic approval 
of educators in every section of the 
country. SOUTHERN LANDS AND 
WorLD VIEw is now in preparation. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


























You can start 
to teach color with 


“PRESTITE’”’ 
CRAYONS 


They are so responsive in small 
fingers, and yet so durable 
and lasting 


OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Write us for free color kit No. 171J, giving name 
and address of your School 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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A OUR COUNTRY 


new and BY CODDINGTON AND LONG 


delightful A new basal textbook carrying out effectively 
: the Pennsylvania State Course of Study for 
first book Grades Four and Five. Attention is focused on 
large historic movements, and free use is made of 
of biography to supplement the story. The definite, 

concrete presentation is well within the grasp 
of children in the fourth grade. In press. 


American 


History GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
































A NEW BOOK 





LATIN I 


By Henry C. PEARSON, formerly Principal, Horace Mann School, Columbia Uni- 
versity; LILLIE _M. LAWRENCE, and NINA F. RAyYNoR, both of the Horace Mann 
School. 544 pp. Illustrations and Vocabularies $1.40 
a VERY important feature of this new book—t follows the 
major recommendations of the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation. It simplifies the work of the first year, gives the pupil a more 
thorough training in fundamentals, insures a better ability to read 


Latin and increases his appreciation of the value of the study. 


Constant attention is paid to the relationship of English to Latin. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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